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“LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE” 
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Westminster Choir College, Princeton, N. J. 


A tribute to the beauty of CARILLONIC BELLS | 


Until recently, Westminster Choir College had never included in its curriculum 











the study of chimes or bells. So impressed, however, is this famous institution by | 


the beauty and artistry of CARILLONIC BELLS, that Campanology — featuring i 


CARILLONIC BELLS played with organ and as a tower instrument — will soon 
be one of the regular courses there. We are proud of the compliment, indeed. 


It is this superb beauty, as well as the remarkable clarity and flexibility, of 


CARILLONIC BELLS that makes them the choice of those who choose by ear. 


More than 1,500 tower installations have been made. 








NEW Flemish Concert Type 
RIVALS THE FAMOUS BELLS OF FLANDERS 


This is the culmination of Schulmerich genius — an 
electronic bell instrument tonally perfect and capable of 
unlimited harmony. This new CARILLONIC BELLS is 
made in sizes of from 37 to 61 notes, and possesses the 
true harmonies of the finest carillon ever made. No other 
electronic bell instrument can equal it! 

For detailed information, write Schulmerich 

Electronics, inc., Dept. CM-98, Sellersville, Pa. 


CARILLONIC BELL 


A PRODUCT OF SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC 


THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT OF AMERICA’S LEADER IN BELL MUSIC 
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Summer Selections From Revell : 





Selected Short Sermons 
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| by Earl Riney ; 
& 

“Now” spelled backwards is “Won.” | A MILESTONE OF é 
22-9 © 

Beware of “Detour Signs” on peo- | PREACHING-IN-PRINT ’ 
ple’s faces. ¢ 
write | GREAT ; 

} 

} 


If you can’t write it and sign it-- 


don’t say it. 
* 4° 4 


GOSPEL 
SERMONS 


(In Two Volumes) 


VOLUME | - Classic 
VOLUME Il - Contemporary 


Here is a publishing event to make all sermon-loving Christians 
stop, look and read! These are the gospel sermons, the finest in the 
field, as preached by such pulpit masters as D. L. Moody, G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, Sam Jones, Gipsy Smith, Charles G. Finney, Clarence 
E. Macartney and many others. Two invaluable volumes of sermons 
for preachers yearning for power, and for laymen seeking hope and 
assurance, 

Each volume, $2.25; set in attractive slip cover (as shown), $3.95 
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HOW TO SPEAK THE THE BEST-LOVED 


POOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOK 


eMniROO } Fer arn 7a 


Work while it is called today, for 
you know not how much you may be | 
hindered tomorrow. 

« * * 

Words are like sunbeams; the more | 

they are condensed, the deeper they | 


burn. 
“a 





The Bible tells us angels appearing | 
to men invariable begin their message 
with “Fear not.” 


es « 8 


OOOOOOOL 


The lure of the unrealized is the 
subtle urge which has made man a 
seeker, a dreamer, an inventor, an ex- 
plorer upon the face of the eaith. 


* * * 


Too many of us are more glad to 


teach than to learn; more glad to talk 
than to listen, more glad to deliver 
opinions than to weigh opinions of 
others with generous interest. 
oS; a ee 

Enduring friendships, careers, for- 
tunes, must be built upon rugged 
foundations of honesty. Honesty is 


not alone the best policy, it is the only | 


WRITTEN WORD 
by Nedra Newkirk Lamar 


This book is a comprehensive 
guide to effective public reading. 
Ministers who have followed this 
system find themselves reading 
sermons and the Scriptures as 
naturally as they talk. After 
reading this book LOWELL 
THOMAS, noted radio commen- 
tator and lecturer, said, “Here’s 
an inspired book that I wish I 


RELIGIOUS POEMS 
by James Gilchrist Lawson 


Gleaned from many sources, this 
new, popularly priced edition 
contains the cream of religious 
poetry. Indexed according to 
subjects, authors and first lines, 
ministers will find it especially 
helpful as a source book for 
that occasional, refreshing, ap- 
propos poem so often needed to 
add a touch of zest to a ser- 





policy for survival. 
* ok * 





had read many years ago!” $2.50 mon. $1.59 


HUMAN ADVENTURES IN HAPPY LIVING 
by William L. Stidger 
A series of true stories about people, great and obscure, who have 
met Christ and walked awhile with Him. These are tales of miracles 
in common places that will warm the cockles of the heart and provide 
ministers with grand material from which sermons can be built. $2.00 


Graciousness is another name for | 
that selfless ability to take the other 
person into account instantly, fully | 
and genuinely. At any rate it is an 
effective personal asset. 

* * cd 
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How often do you take time to thank | 
a minister whose sermon has helped | 
you? If it has given you a lift, why 
not tell him so? You would be sur- | 


ALA 


a 
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prised at what your appreciation can } TH i ) R M A { 
do for him. § 4 


x *« * 
We do not need a classical educa- 
tion to interpret life. But we do need 
an earnest desire to understand God, | 
and ourselves, and we should be will- | 
ing to dig beneath shell of words for | 
the kernel of truth which they may 
contain. 


WEDDING 


by Judson J. McKim 


“June-time is Wedding-time” and how often 
the minister is asked questions of formal wed- 
ding etiquette that are not familiar to him. 
Here are the answers to all the questions, pre- 
pared as the result of long experience in con- 
ducting formal weddings. Ministers will find 
this book an invaluable aid in answering ques- 
tions, from the announcement of the engage- 
ment to the departure for the honeymoon. $1.50 
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~ 


A 


DOOOOOOOOOK 


* * * 

Love is reflected in love. Let your 
love for life and for people be known! 
Live life to its fullest. Greet the hour 
with wholehearted enthusiasm. An- | 
ticipate tomorrow with confidence and 


A 
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Introduction by 
Mrs. Charles P. Taft 
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a ae ah | Y At All Bookstores 
sunny optimism— remembering that |) 
hope, like laughter, is contagious. B. FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY — NEW YORK 10 
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...and their lives are individual in their needs and wants. 


Ministers particularly have many extraordinary problems 
with regard to unforeseeable sickness and accidents. 


and HERE IS A NEW “CUSTOM-BUILT INSURANCE POLICY”* 
TAILORED TO YOUR OWN INDIVIDUAL NEEDS! 





IT COVERS: 
Disability at Home 
Disability in Hospital 
Disability caused by Accident 
Disability caused by Sickness 


IT PROVIDES: 
Hospital care 
Nursing 
Surgery 
and for your whole family, too! 


*FOR EXAMPLE: =. —-____ 












— 
r 35 and are totally disablec 


arterly premium you 
04 weeks. It 
get $2,500; 


are unde 
for only $5.00 qu 


$75.00 every month for | 
nie ry would 


Suppose you 
by accident 
would get 5/- 
killed by a : 
of two hands or eyes, >= 
o 14 months. 
ADVANCE policy. 
and surgical bene- 


-beneficia 
-cident your t : . 
; 500; confining sickn 
There are other 


ess 
loss 
$75 every month up t 
new 


Special 
benefits in the ) e 
hospital expense reimburseme 

c re 


fits also available. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY % 


um cost 
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We have developed a brand new type of Health and Accident In- 
surance, THE ADVANCE POLICY, designed for ministers and 
their families 
issued in units—the cost is based on your age at time of 
issuance of policy. The basic $75 unit, ranging from $4.50 a 
quarter for a man under 30 to $8.25 if he waits until 50 or 5S. 
It's new—it’s adjustable so that you can build an Accident and 
Health program to fit your purse and personal need. 


If you are a minister or full-time reli- 
gious worker, be sure to write for com- 


plete information. Fill out coupon today. 


THE MINISTERS LIFE and CASUALTY UNION 
(Legal Reserve Life Insurance) 

100B West Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 

Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please 


send me your latest information describing the NEW 
CUSTOM-BUILT ADVANCE POLICY. 


with the radical new innovation of a graded premi- 
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Here’s a beautiful church 
that will stay beautiful 


...it has floors of WRIGHTEX Rubber Tile 


By using WRIGHTEX Rubber Tile, the builders of this church have 
assured permanent loveliness for this sanctuary because WRIGHTEX 
will retain all its new beauty for generations. 

Furthermore the resilient surface of WRIGHTEX cushions footsteps 
and contributes to a quiet, worshipful atmosphere. 

WRIGHTEX is also exceptionally easy to maintain! When you 
consider this low maintenance along with the 100-year life, it is easy 
to see that WRIGHTEX is the most economical, as well as the finest, 
floor you can select. 

You will find WRIGHTEX in hundreds of the finest churches in the 
country. Write for sample tiles and descriptive literature. Wright 
Manufacturing Co., 5207 Post Oak Road, Houston 5, Texas. 





WRIGHTFLOR Hard Surface 
Rubber Tile gives unmatched serv- 
ice in halls, recreation rooms and 
other areas where traffic is ex- 
tremely heavy. 











WRIGHT-ON-TOP Compression Cove Base gives 
the ideal finishing touch to every flooring installa- 
tion. Available in black or colors. It harmonizes 
perfectly with other decoration. 


WRIGHT RUBBER TILE 


FLOORS OF DISTINCTION 








Ministerial Oddities 





Collected by Thomas H. Warner 


On January 7, 1949, Cardinal Man- 
uel Arteagay Betancourt, archbishop of 
Havana, Cuba, barred sleeveless, short 
or low-necked dresses for brides and 


bridesmaids at church weddings. 
x x : 





At Long Beach, California, four- 


| year-old Rev. Marjo Gortner officiated 


at the marriage of Alma Brown and 


| Seaman Raymond Miller, U.S.N. It 


was the first marriage the child had 
performed, but his father, Vernon G. 
Gortner, insisted that the ceremony 
was legal, for his son was ordained as 
a minister by Old Faith, Inc., a Los 
Angeles institution. 

os * 

On January 6, 1949, the ministers of 
the nation’s divorce capital, Reno, Ne- 
vada, adopted a code of ethics to curb 
the mad scramble among themselves 
for a slice of Reno’s $250,000 marrying 
business. The code ordered the min- 
isters to stop taxi-chasing and deals 
with court house employees, taxi driv- 
ers and other scouts who would “act as 
solicitors.” 

It cautioned the ministers against 
the common practice of marrying cou- 
ples wherever they happened to be. 
“We do not deem it proper or fitting 
for any minister to officiate at mar- 
riages in hotels or commercial chapels, 
and we call on members of this asso- 
ciation to discourage and refrain from 
such practice.” 

The code opened with the observa- 
tion that “the minister is primarily a 
teacher of religion and a. custodian of 
moral values.” 

* « * 

More than two hundred well-wishers 
attended the wedding of Lucile Cefalu 
and Carl Martineau, when she adver- 
tised in a San Francisco paper, “Bride 

. three thousand miles away from 
relatives and friends ... will be broken 
hearted if she has empty church.” 


* * * 
A Roman Catholic priest conducted 
the marriage of the eldest son of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Henry Ar- 
thur Pears Fisher, a barrister, was 
the bridegroom and Miss Felicity Sut- 
ton, an artist, the bride. The arch- 
bishop would not see anyone about the 
wedding and would not make any state- 
ment. The bride said that the arch- 
bishop would not attend the ceremony, 
but Mrs. Fisher would be there with 
her other five sons. “It is a controver- 
sial matter,’ Miss Sutton added, “but 
I feel it is our own affair.” 


Fewer marriages will be performed 
(Turn to page 12) 
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Headwork in June Pre- 
vents Headache in 


January 
(A Guest Editorial) 


Mi ”? 


AKE a letter, please!” or “Gimme an 
aspirin !”—which shall it be? You may 
utter the first sentence graciously, calmly, 
in June or the second sentence ungraciously 
and wildly in January! Too many ministers 
face headaches created by the bogey of an in- 
adequate program, and a major reason for 
such is the lack of long-range planning. Some 
men start to plan their preaching and church 
program the week after their vacation; this 
is too late. 

With the reviving tempo of every activity 
in September they have little time for quiet 
fruitful meditation, and soon they are in the 
midst of a catch-as-catch can procedure, draft- 
ed hurriedly and, consequently, inadequately. 

Why not start in June to plan next year’s 
program? The work of most churches slackens 
at least a little and the margin of time could 
not be spent to better advantage. y 

Some practical suggestions might include an 
Officers’ Planning Retreat held at the end of 
June; a Sunday afternoon and evening with a 
picnic supper to help the social fellowship pro- 
vides time and opportunity for some serious 
discussion and planning. 

The pastor might delegate a few leaders to 
review the last year’s accomplishments—or 
lack of them—in various areas of the church 
life, e. g., Christian Education, Evangelism, 
Finance, Property Improvements, Fellowship, 
Youth Work. 

The officers can be divided into smaller 
groups according to their interests and respon- 
sibilities for detailed discussion, with instruc- 


tions to bring back practical suggestions in 
their reports to the body as a whole. 

Once definite long-range goals are set, the 
pastor, as coordinator of the church program, 
can profitably spend a day getting out the 
necessary correspondence; speakers can be 
booked even six months ahead; movies and 
other visual material can be reserved; books 
and pamphlets can be ordered; responsibility 
can be delegated for certain parts of the work, 
thus relieving the pastor for creative work 
which will, of course, include his preaching. 

During his vacation or even in June, the 
pastor will start to plan his teaching and 
preaching themes; this will give him a sense 
of mastery and a sense of purpose as his read- 
ing and observation feed into his planning. 

Roland E. Turnbull, 
First Baptist Church, 
Alton, Illinois. 





The Minister Looks at 
Socialized Medicine 


RESIDENT TRUMAN’S plan for social- 

ized medicine comes closer home to the 

pastor than much of the modern social 
legislation. For in the average American com- 
munity there is a close friendship between the 
doctor and the minister. Physicians as a whole 
may not be regular church attendants. But 
they are available when the preacher needs 
them. There are thousands of preachers who 
have paid no bills for medical or surgical serv- 
ices during their professional lives. Their 
friend, the doctor has seen to that. 

The minister, also, has observed that the 
community doctor is usually available for serv- 
ice to the under-privileged. His personal 
energy and professional knowledge has been 
given in many cases where there is no possi- 
bility of remuneration. The preacher has 

(Turn to page 64) 














This Freedom | Knew 


A Profile of a Regimented World 


president of the United States 

in November 1932. The Monday 
following the election, I sat in a small 
group of ministers in the Hotel Cleve- 
land in our city. We discussed the elec- 
tion and tried to interpret its meaning. 
Most of the men considered it as merely 
a “switch” from one party to another. 
But I recall that one of the men in- 
sisted that it had greater significance. 
His interpretation went like this. 


M: ROOSEVELT was first elected 


“For the past months, we have been 
striving to stave off economic disaster 
and maintain constitutional and tradi- 
tional Americanism. The election of 
Mr. Roosevelt means that the direction 
of the leadership will be changed. The 
efforts toward security in the future 
will follow the patterns of Europe. 
It will mean planned economy, an in- 
creasing power for the state and the 
gradual suppression of individual lib- 
erties. Of course, this may be stopped 
if the election four years from now 
repudiates the program. But if Mr. 
Roosevelt wins a second term, it will be 
too late. It may be for good or bad, 
I do not know. But you can be sure 
that, in that event, the United States 
we have known is definitely a thing of 
the past.” 

Never was a prophecy more true. 
Mr. Roosevelt was continued in office 
for the second term, the third term and 
a portion of a fourth term. The result 
has been that month after month, year 
after year, there has been a steady 
growth toward the police state, a curb- 
ing of individual liberties, an enlarg- 
ing of the powers of the federal gov- 
ernment and the development of an 
amazing confusion of government con- 
trols, devices, orders and directives. 
Perhaps it has been inevitable. I don’t 
know. Possibly it has been for the 
public’s good. I do not know. But one 
thing can be said, a new nation has 
evolved which is quite different from 
that of my father’s day and the one 
that I knew in my own adolescence. 
One who dares think of the past finds 
that he lived in a world quite different 
from this of today. 

Because I have learned that many of 
the younger people are not conscious 
of the change this paper is being writ- 
ten. One born in the past thirty years 


*Editor, “Church Management.” 
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has not had the personal experiences to 
acquire a picture of the free past com- 
pared with the restrictions of the pres- 
ent day. I have found that a presenta- 
tion such as this has usually created 
interest. Most people are realists and 
take the world as they find it. That is 
fine. The tragedy involved in the 
change will be felt only by those who 
lived in the earlier age. We admit 
that the world has moved on; we are 
not ready to admit that it has moved 
up. But all will agree that it is different. 


I 


Boyhood in a small town in the first 
years of this century was strikingly 
similar to that faced by the heroes of 
Mark Twain— Huckleberry Finn and 
Tom Sawyer. To the boy, life was free. 
He was limited by locomotion to cer- 
tain areas of space. But within those 
areas, life was amazingly simple and 
enjoyable. 

To the average boy, there was home 
with its “chores,” school with its les- 
sons and fellowship, and ‘recreation of 
the self-directed variety. There was a 
world filled with fields, woods, streams 
where the youngster could explore to 
his heart’s content. In the muddy swim- 
ming hole, his arms became fins; he 
dug caves in the banks, built houses in 
the trees. Somebody must have owned 
the woods and the hills and there were 
fences to keep the cattle at home but 
the boy was free to explore, to pick 
berries, to fish, to gather chestnuts and 
butternuts. With others, I wandered 


freely through fields and woods. I do 
not recall that anybody ever challenged 
my right to walk on their land. Once I 
was appointed to get a Christmas tree 
for the Sunday school. I went into the 
woods and cut down an evergreen tree. 
The owner heard the chopping and 
came to see what was going on. I told 
him what I was doing and he brought 
a saw and helped me take one of his 
trees. 

School was a very simple process. 
There were two sessions. One ran 
from nine until noon; the second from 
one o’clock until four. Classes were 
held in the front seats of the same 
room where the other pupils studied. 
For example, the eighth grade might 
be in class while those of us in the 
seventh grade were studying in the 
seats back of them for our class which 
would come next. 

Teachers were not trained so thor- 
oughly as those of today; but my recol- 
lection is that their attitude toward 
teaching was that of stewardship. What 
they lacked in sophistication was more 
than atoned by their love for their 
work and for the pupils. That same 
thing held for the Sunday school. The 
term “religious education” was not 
known. But our teachers knew their 
Bibles and they had the welfare of the 
boys and girls at heart. One of the 
tragedies in our church life is that 
professional religious education has 
alienated so many of these teachers 
from the schools. A lot of them, despite 
their educational limitations, did know 
the Bible and they knew how to get 
pupil response. 

The average boy and girl of my day 
had one ambition which was instilled 
by parental love. He wanted to get 
ahead in the world. Men and women 
without much formal education had 
ambitions for their own children. They 
believed that they would achieve much 
in life if they were thrifty, hard-work- 
ing and earnest. They wanted them to 
have the advantages of a good educa- 
tion. The personal sacrifices of parents 
to send their boys and girls to college 
make one of the brightest stories of 
that day. Out of that environment have 
come many of the leaders of our gen- 
eration. 

Religiously, it was an age which be- 
lieved in Jesus Christ. The Old Testa- 
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ment story lay in the past. As a youth 
my companions and I believed that the 
life of Jesus was the master life, that 
his teachings showed the way to per- 
sonal happiness and success and that 
if the world could be brought to appre- 
ciate his teachings we would have a 
peaceful, prosperous world. We inter- 
preted the Sermon on the Mount liter- 
ally. We believed that success in life 
was the result of service rendered; 
that a man could not be happy unless 
he made some contribution to society; 
that good intentions, hard work and 
loyalty to home, employer and state 
were the cardinal principles of Chris- 
tian living. Yes, I believed that as a 
boy and I still believe it. 


Perhaps one thing some of us have 
against the new age with its regimenta- 
tion is that this interpretation of life 
has been lost. A few days ago, I visited 
with a Cleveland lawyer. Like most 
men of my age, he, too, came out of 
the small town environment. He had 
been influenced by the same forces I 
have described. He had a bitter griev- 
ance. Organized labor has gotten strong 
and its influence has so impregnated 
society that the entire rules of life have 
been changed. Why should one strug- 
gle to get an education, to find a place 
to serve, when by simply joining a 
labor union, he can be assured of a 
wage higher than that of the average 
lawyer, get unemployment compensa- 
tion in periods of unemployment, re- 
ceive a government pension when he 
retires and never; and this is impor- 
tant, never work more than forty hours 
per week without extra compensation. 


What is true with the lawyer is even 
more true with the doctor. For him it 
means long years of college, medical 
school and hospital training before he 
prepares for his work. Yet, right now 
a labor-controlled Congress is planning 
to force him into a contract which he 
doesn’t want and which will violate 
every professional instinct he possesses. 

Yet, I don’t say that the regimented 
age has not improved the lives of more 
people than it has harmed. But it is 
very evident that it has radically 
changed lives. For better or for worse? 
I am not sure. The modern man is 
better clothed. I doubt if he eats better. 
Our regimentation does a fine job of 


conformity. But it is weak on those 
tests of initiative which create char- 
acter. 


Our parents, a generation ago, en- 
joyed a freedom of action we do not 
know today. If a man wanted to start 
a store, he rented a building, bought 
his stock of goods and went after cus- 
tomers. It isn’t that easy today. He 
has to have some credit. I can recall 
a number of good businesses started 
when character was credit. Such capi- 
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FAT CHANCE FOR A 


GARDEN! 





By COLLIER 








tal doesn’t borrow money today. My 
grandfather once started a lumber busi- 
ness. The methods he used of borrow- 
ing money would not be acceptab’e now. 
He sold stock to his friends without 
first securing state approval. Today, 
in most states, that is illegal. I have 
a lot of sympathy with Preston Tucker 
who, criticizing SEC, says that if there 
had been such an agency in the early 
days of Henry Ford there would be no 
automobile business today. 

But let’s see what some of the restric- 
tions are. 

II 

Orators boast that here in America 
one is free to worship according to his 
own conscience. He is; that is correct. 
But it is about the only area where he 
still has freedom. Our licensing system 
takes care of that. I am a very ordi- 
nary citizen. My tastes are simple. 
Yet I find that I must annually secure 
a dog license, an automobile driver’s 
license, a fishing license, a hunting 
license, an automobile registration card. 
Should I want to get married, I must 
have a marriage license. If I want to 
sell a surplus of vegetables to my 




















neighbors, I must have a _ huckster’s 
license. If I want to carry a pistol for 
self-protection, I must have a license 
to carry concealed weapons. If I need 
to buy drugs containing narcotics, I 
must secure a prescription which is, 
to all effect, a license. 

Should I desire to buy a power boat, 
I will need to buy a license; if I decide 
to buy an airplane, I will need a license. 

I am limited in my employment by 
several considerations. It happens that 
I am a licensed clergyman; and I am 
registered so I can officiate at weddings. 
Thank God I can still write and sell 
manuscripts without a license. But if 
I wanted to change my occupation I 
would be in a bad way. I could not 
sell real estate without a license; I 
could not sell life insurance without a 
license; I could not cut hair without a 
license. I have even seen placards in 
windows which have warned me, along 
with others, against attempting to give 
a friend a hair-do without a license. 

I could not offer my services as a 
carpenter, a painter, meat cutter, a 
brick mason, a plumber or any of the 
other trades because I do not belong 
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2 MADISON, WISCONSIN, CHURCH USES QUONSET 
Grace Episcopal Church is among the churches which have found the Quonset a satisfactory 
temporary building. The pictures show exterior and interior views of St. Luke’s Chapel of this parish. 


to the proper unions. I might try 
painting my own house. But neighbors 


of mine who have tried it have awak- 


ened to find the walls smeared with 
acid because they were not union 
painted. 


I am restricted by my economic re- 
sources to certain sections of the city. 
Zoning laws, held to be constitutional, 
divide citizens according to their eco- 
nomic status. No matter what profes- 
sional, artistic or cultural background 
you must have, you do not move into 
the area of fifty thousand dollar homes 
inless you can afford a fifty thousand 
dollar home. That was probably true 
in my boyhood days but the decision 
then that of the law 
enforcement officers. 


was yours, not 

Perhaps the most serious restriction 
upon the individual will be found in the 
increasing by-passing of that ancient 
protection of English law: “A man’s 
home is his eastle.”’ For ages the ‘ree 
man has had this protection. No officer 
of the law, no social or political super- 
man’s own home 
court order. The 
power has 


invade a 
proper 
growth of 


ior could 
without the 
gradual police 
brought us to where there is an increas- 
ing disregard for this traditional free- 
dom. Without search warrants, officers 
of the law search a man’s home both 
for the suspected of and 


evidences of crime. Recent discussions 


man crime 
of wire tapping have revealed that it 
is a common practice. And the federal 
attorney-general vigorously upholds the 
practice. 
Ill 

Even more serious than the invasion 
of the rights of the individual are the 
restrictions which our regimented age 
is placing upon a man’s ability to make 
a living. A generation ago, the farmer 


when he had a poor year, placed his 
tools in a case and went to town where 
he worked as a carpenter. He cannot 
do that now because of union restric- 
tions. 

During the depression of the thirties 
city’ workers were so inflexible that 
they turned to charity rather than 
pushing back to the soil. Life has be- 
come departmentalized and the average 
person lacks the fundamental means of 
protecting himself in a crisis. Impulses 
have 


for sef-preservation been ne- 


glected. 


Licensure has been projected upon 
bus:ness to an amazing degree. The 


next time you go into a drug store, 
notice the number of licenses required. 
There will be one to show a pharmacist, 
one to give permission to sell narcotics, 
one to give permission to sell tobacco. 
If beer or liquor is sold there, additional 


certificates are required. There will be 


one showing that the sanitary laws 
have been obeyed. If the store sells 


lunches, there must be a _ restaurant 
license. We _ recently published an 
article on the liquor laws in the state 
of Ohio. The maze of regulations which 
contro] the sales of the various alco- 
We pub- 
lished the article but we still hardly 
understand the 
complexity. 


holic beverages is confusing. 


system because of its 

Many of these licenses are for the 
public’s good but they also offer the 
opportunity for an abusive city admin- 
istration to annoy non-conforming busi- 
men who may be critics of the 
city fathers. 

Building regulations account for 
many business restrictions. They vary 
from state to state and from city to 
city. A manufacturer of pre-fabricated 
homes has recently told of his prob- 


ness 


lems. The wiring placed in these homes 
is not acceptable in certain cities. It 
must be torn out and new wiring in- 
stalled at the expense of the purchaser. 
The size of drain pipes is controled. 
Labor, wishing to keep out of the city 
pre-fabricated units which do not offe1 
work to local labor, is quick to seize 
on features which do not comply with 
local building codes. 

These particular pre-fabricated 
homes had steel chimneys. In many 
cities, only brick, concrete and stone 
chimneys are legal in residences though 
steel chimneys have proven their worth 
in the heavy usages of industry. The 
result is more cost for the home buyer. 

A neighbor of mine perfected a 
method of pre-assembling bath room 
plumbing. It could be placed in a new 
house before the lath was placed on 
the walls. It cut the 
plumbing of the same quality by at 
He did not 
It violated 


would cost of 
least twenty-five per cent. 
get very far with his idea. 
building community. 
Plumbing must be installed by journey- 
men who cut and thread the pipe and 
wipe the joints on the lead pipe. 


codes in his 


When I was a boy, a good bricklayer 
would lay 1800-2000 bricks a working 
day. In some of our cities of today, the 
labor requirements are such that five 
or six hundred bricks per worker per 
day is the maximum. 

IV 

There is no field which so vividly 
illustrates the encroachment of the 
does our methods of 
taxation. I can recall, back in the days 
when the average man was a philoso- 
pher, my grandfather orating on the 
police and spy systems of the old coun- 
tries of the world. Russia seemed to 


police state as 


(Turn to page 18) 
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The Minister's Bedside Manner 
by Kon Whorvis Kidpath 5 


This minister learned a lot ahout the need and techniques of 
hospital calls when he, himself, became a patient. 


T WAS only after I had been through 

a hospital experience myself that I 
learned how important the bedside 
manner of a minister can really be. 
Out of that experience which brought 
me through several weeks of convales- 
cence after major surgery, that I real- 
ized that there are certain rules which 
a minister can well observe when he 
calls on a sick person if he is to be 
most effective, and I know, too, now, 
that the call of a minister upon a sick 
man or woman in a hospital can be 
either a bane or a blessing. It is out 
of that personal experience of mine 
that I write this article with a note of 
authority. For more than twenty years 
I had been calling on sick persons in 
hospitals in the various parishes I have 
served. Now, after my own experience 
as a hospital patient, I can write from 
the point of view of the man on the bed. 
Physicians know that surgery is al- 
ways productive of a certain amount of 
shock to the nervous system. Conse- 
quently, it is best that a patient have no 
callers at all for several days after an 
operation. The wise minister will when- 
ever possible consult with the physi- 
cian on the case or members of the 
patient’s family as to whether a call is 
in order. For a minister to fail to ob- 
serve this rule, he may, even with the 
best of intentions, do the patient untold 
harm or even delay his normal recovery. 
When a call is proper or desirable, 
the first visit should without exception 
be a very brief one. In fact, all post- 
surgical calls by the minister should 
be brief until possibly those later days 
of convalescence when the patient can 
well afford to visit without nervous 
strain. Care should be taken by the 
minister to make whatever conversa- 
tion he carries on pleasant and cheer- 
ful. Questions that compel the patient 
to carry the burden of the conversa- 
tion should be scrupulously avoided. 
Such admonition may seem fatuous on 
the surface, but I will never forget 
calling on a man one time who was 
recovering from an infected foot. He 
was a stranger in our city, and the 
manager of the hospital, learning that 
he was a Methodist, asked me to call. 
When I entered the room, I noticed the 


*Minister, First Methodist Church, Joplin, Mis- 
souri, 


patient was rather morose and untalka- 
tive. After some conversation in which 
I told him why I was there and in 
which I told him I thought he was look- 
ing fine and no doubt would be up and 
about within a short time, he confided 
to me that he had been in a hospital in 
another city where a minister had 
visited with him. The clergyman had 
inquired about the nature of his illness, 
and upon being told what it was, 
thoughtlessly related that a member of 
his congregation had had the same 
trouble, gangrene had set in, and the 
surgeon finally had to amputate the 
leg just above the knee! 

Blessed is the minister who comes 
into a hospital room exuding faith, 
hope and radiant cheer! It is always 
well for the visiting minister to remem- 
ber that the hospital bed is the patient’s 
world while he is convalescing. On that 
bed, the sick person sleeps, eats, and 
takes care of all personal needs. The 
wise caller will do well to watch for the 
slightest sign of any distress or need 
of privacy and when he notices them, 
get out of the room as quickly as pos- 
sible. Above all, keep away from that 
bed! The nervously sensitive patient 
can be easily disturbed by one who 
goes around to the foot of the bed and 
leans against it while he talks or 
laughs. The slightest tremor of the 
mattress may cause alarm, or even pain 
to one who is only a few days from the 
operating table. I shall never forget 
the thoughtless minister who sat down 
close to my bed and in animated con- 
versation, punctuated his remarks by 
pounding the mattress with his clenched 
fist. As much as I appreciated his 
visit, I was relieved when he had gone. 

The Place of Prayer 

Should a minister always pray when 
he visits at the bedside of a sick per- 
son? This is a question other minis- 
ters have often asked of me with soul- 
searching sincerity. The answer, it 
seems to me, depends upon the circum- 
stances involved. It is always wise to 
interview the members of the family 
before going into the sick room. This 
is especially so if the patient is in criti- 
cal or serious condition. Is the patient 
of such an emotional disposition that 
an offer to pray might give him the 


If such 
is the case, prayer is not always desir- 


idea that he is going to die? 


able. Under such conditions, the min- 
ister can leave the room as well as 
enter it with an air of complete confi- 
dence which will be contagious and 
noticeable to the patient. He can say 
as he leaves: “I’ll be back to see you 
tomorrow, and I shall remember you in 
my prayers throughout all this day.” 
However, in all my experience, I have 
found very few sick persons who did 
not want and appreciate a_ bedside 
prayer, even most irreligious patients. 


A great deal depends, too, upon how 
the subject of prayer is introduced. 
Sometimes, the minister may be pres- 
ent when the food tray is brought in. 
This gives him a wonderful opportu- 
nity to say cheerfully: “Let us say a 
word of thanksgiving as you prepare 
to eat this meal.” Or at other times, 
the minister may say: “You are won- 
derfully blessed to be in this fine hos- 
pital under the best of care. Let us 
thank God in prayer for all His care 
and blessing.” 


Whatever may be the state of the 
patient, the bedside prayer by the min- 
ister is an excellent opportunity to 
transmit to the sick person a feeling 
of faith and security that is always 
helpful. I suggest here a prayer that 
I have used for many years with grati- 
fying results: 

“Our dear Heavenly Father, we 
thank Thee for Thy love and care that 
have brought us through every crisis 
we have had to face. We are grateful 
to Thee for that God-given healing 
strength that is within our bodies, 
working night and day to make us 
whole when we are broken and bruised. 
We thank Thee for the science and 
skill of the physicians who attend us 
in the art of healing, for the nurses 
and attendants who wait upon us in 
our hour of need, for our loved ones 
who stand faithfully at our bedside 
while we are recovering from illness. 
Grant, we pray Thee, that Thy healing 
strength may be so demonstrated in the 
life of this Thy child in such a manner 
that soon he shall be fully recovered, 
up and about with those he loves, en- 
abled to go about once again to attend 
to the duties and tasks of life, and for 
all this, unto Thee, our loving Heavenly 
Father, we shall give all the glory, the 
praise and thanksgiving forever, in the 
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Christ our Lord and 


name of Jesus 
Redeemer. Amen. 

It goes without saying that the bed- 
side prayer need not be long and 
drawn out. It should always be sug- 
gestive of hope and healing strength, 
thanksgiving and confidence, and 
should be designed to dispel fear and 
raise the morale of the patient. 


The Locked Door 


It is not uncommon to go down the 
hall of a hospital and find the door of 
the patient’s room closed. In such a 
case, the minister should never barge 
in uninvited. He can go to the nearest 
floor desk and inquire of the attendant 
or nurse as to whether his presence 
will be welcome at that particular time. 
If the patient is resting or asleep, it is 
well to make the call at some other 
time, leaving a message with the nurse 
that will tell the sick person the min- 
ister has been there to see him and 
will return at a more opportune time; 
or he may suggest to the nurse that 
he leave his card at the desk to be 
delivered to the patient to let him know 
the minister has been there. Nurses 
and attendants are usually courteous 
and cooperative with such a minister 
and will often’go into the room to tell 
the patient that the pastor is there 
and learn whether the patient feels 
like seeing him or is prepared to 
receive a caller. 

As the minister leaves the room, upon 
completing his call, it is always in 
order to ask: “Is there anything I can 
do for you or get you before I leave 
the hospital?” This question gives the 
convalescent a comforting realization 
that the caller is genuinely interested 
in the welfare of the patient and often 
results in a request for a fresh pitcher 
of ice water, a magazine or some small 
favor that may seem insignificant to 
the caller but which is often very im- 
portant to the one on the bed. Food 
should never be brought into a_ hos- 
pital room by a caller unless the atten- 
ding nurse is consulted first, but many 
times this is permissible, and it is often 
possible to get for the patient some 
delicacy for which the patient hungers 
peculiarly and which is not available 
from the hospital kitchen. One of my 
callers when I was in the hospital, to 
whom I shall always be grateful, found 
I was hungering for some fried chicken. 
He checked with my nurse who told him 
it would be quite all right for me to 
have it, and then went out and brought 
me from a neighboring restaurant sev- 
eral chicken. 
That was one of the bright spots of my 


pieces of golden brown 


whole hospital experience! 


One thing of which the minister 


should always be careful and cautious 
is the habit many people have of going 
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CHRISTIAN ATHLETES’ FOUNDATION MAKES AWARDS 
Billy Southworth of the Boston Braves is addressing the meeting 
recently held in Sebring, Florida, in which the Christian Athletes’ 
Foundation made its annual awards to individuals who had made out- 
standing contributions to the cause. Stoney Jackson, who originated 
and directs the foundation, is standing at the right. 


outside the hospital room door and 
carrying on a hushed conversation. 
This is a practice which may in some 
cases cause the patient suspicion and 
alarm. He may think his condition is 
more serious than he has been told it 
is, and may cause him to think that 
there are some things being kept from 
him he ought to know. In cases where 
those in the room think the patient is 
asleep or unconscious, the conversa- 
tion should always be guarded, for 
often the sick person can hear even 
though he cannot always speak. A 
careless remark concerning his condi- 
tion may be heard by him and cause 
him untold anguish and fear, delaying 
his recovery or disturbing his mental 
state. 

The objective of the minister’s call 
at the bedside of a sick person is to 
bring faith, confidence, trust and hope. 
This objective should be kept 
stantly in mind by the minister if he 
would be most helpful, and the welfare 
of the patient is always paramount. 
The bedside maner of the clergyman is 
most important, important to the min- 
ister and certainly most important to 
the patient. Properly studied and car- 
ried out, these visits to the hospital 
room of a sick person can be a healing 
ministry that will bind the heart of 
pastor and be a 


con- 


the patient to his 
blessing that will be remembered for 
many years to come. Here is an art 
that requires a friendly spirit, a warm 
and understanding heart and a tender, 


compassionate soul, as we minister in 
the name of Him who said: “I was sick 
and ye visited me.” 


Ministerial Oddities 
(From page 6) 
sought in 





and fewer divorces 1949, 
predicted Common Pleas Judge Samuel 
H. Silbert in a radio talk. Under exist- 
ing circumstances, the judge said, wom- 
en already married will think twice be- 
fore suing for divorce. “With a scarcity 
of men to provide for wife and chil- 
dren, new flames and affinities will be- 
come fewer in number, thus eliminating 
second and third marriages in many 
instances.” 

The judge defended his 
delaying the granting of divorce de- 
crees. “Cooling off periods have brought 
many reconciliations,” he said. 


policy of 





CHURCHES MARK CENTENARY 
San Francisco — Special centennial 
services were held in Congregational- 
Christian churches throughout northern 
California as part of a five-day celebra- 
tion marking 100 years of religion in 
the state. 

Pastors of 100 churches of the North- 
ern California Congregational Confer- 
ence focused their sermons on centen- 
nial themes. They stressed the coura- 
geous determination of California’s 
early settlers to maintain their Chris- 
tian ideals and to establish houses of 
worship in the midst of the 1849 Gold 
Rush.—RNS 
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Hymns Inspired by Unusua 


by = H. Hagedorn 


Great hymns, like great prayers, have their origin in deep social 
experiences. Here Mr. Hagedorn who is the minister of Bethel 
Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, gives the social 


and personal experiences which 


gave life to some of our great 


hymns. 


ROM the beginning great events 
have been celebrated in song. 
The morning stars sang together at 
the creation of the world. Loud praises 
were voiced when the children of Israel 
finally won their emancipation from 
their Egyptian task-masters. Deborah 
lifted her voice when the hordes of 
the mighty Sisera were worsted on the 
fields of Esdraelon. David lifted up 
his voice in praise when the Almighty 
showed the power of his mighty arm. 
And the angels sang that first Christ- 
mas night when the birth of the Christ 
was heralded to the shepherds as they 
watched their flocks by night. It is 
natural to sing when our hearts are 
glad and merry. Somehow singing re- 
lieves our feelings, and emotions there- 
by are afforded an outlet. Indeed we 
sing best when we are gladdest. And 
so some of the best songs in the hym- 
nal had their inspiration in unusual 
events. 
I 
“A mighty fortress is our God” came 
from the pen of the great reformer 
Martin Luther (1483-1546), the grand 
old man who gave us the Bible. The 
occasion for its writing has been vari- 
ously given. Many suppose that Luth- 
er wrote the hymn while on his way to 
the Diet at Worms where he was to 
confront the Emperor Charles V._ It 
will be remembered that his friends 
sought to dissuade him from taking 
so great a risk. His reply is history: 
“If there as many devils in 
Worms as there are tiles on the roof, 
I would go and not be afraid.” And 
surely the line in the hymn, 


were 


“Though devils all the world should 
fill’’ 

help to strengthen this view. 
Others suppose it to have been writ- 
ten at the time when Luther’s associ- 
ates presented the Confession to the 
Diet meeting in Augsburg, while Luth- 
er was obliged to remain at Coburg. 
But the preponderance of evidence 
points to the Diet of Spires as the 


would 


inspiring motive. It was then that 
the German princes protested against 
the revocation of their liberties, and 
the name “Protestant” was coined. In 
any event the throbbing events of the 
Lutheran Reformation serves as the 
background for the writing of this 
hymn which the poet. Heine called “the 
Marseillaise of the Reformation,” 
while Thomas Carlyle who translated 
it, compares it to the sound of “Alpine 
avalanches, or the first murmur of 
earthquakes.” 

It is said that Martin Luther sang 
this hymn each day while he accom- 
panied himself upon the lute. And 
from the time of its composition down 
to the present day, multitudes have 
derived courage and strength from it. 
In times of war and peace it has been 
on the lips of God-fearing men and 
women. The author of this hymn once 
stated to his friend John Spalatin that 
it was his intention “to make the word 
of God vitally alive by keeping it upon 
the lips of people through song.” And 
without doubt it has brought courage 
to people through succeeding genera- 
tions, cheering their faltering hearts. 
It has been recorded that when Luth- 
er’s dead body was borne through 
Halle, on its way to its last resting 
place at Wittenberg, his countrymen 
thronged into the church where it was 
laid, and, amidst their tears and sobs, 
sang this hymn beside it. 

II 

“Wake, awake, for night is flying,” 
was written by the Lutheran pastor 
Philipp Nicolai at Unna, Westphalia 
(1556-1608), while a terrible pestilence 
claimed its thousands of victims. Phil- 
ipp Nicolai’s parsonage overlooked a 
graveyard, and some days no fewer 
than thirty funerals wound their 
weary way passed his door. During 
these harrowing times the writer of 
this hymn derived much comfort from 
the reading of St. Augustine’s “City 
of God.” 

Doubtless the opening lines of the 
hymn are borrowed from one of the 


| Events 


medieval “watch songs”; but whereas 
in these “the voice of the watchman 
from his turret summons the workers 
of darkness to flee from discovery,” 
Philipp Nicolai summons the children 
of light to awaken to their promised 
reward. The hymn is well suited to 
call the minds of men in troubled times 
away from scenes of death and decay, 
so much in evidence in the time the 
poem was written, to the contempla- 
tion of their heavenly home. The read- 
ing of the hymn will go far toward 
keeping an anxious people “comforted 
in heart, joyful in spirit, and truly 
content.” With the same background 
—that of pestilence—Philipp Nicolai 
wrote another hymn, 
“Q Morning Star, so 
bright,” 
which has been set to a simple, yet 
stately melody. According to the story 
the author was sitting in his study, 
his mind and his heart disturbed by 
the distress everywhere about him. At 
last, however, very possibly as a re- 
sult of prayer, his spirit rose above all 
earthly woe, and he thought of his 
Redeemer and Saviour. As his mind 
lingered upon his tender and infinite 
love, there welled from the depths of 
his heart this beautiful hymn. So 
engrossed did he become that he for- 
got all that was going on, even his mid- 
day meal, and did not rise until, three 
hours later, the hymn was finished. 
III 
“Now thank we all our God,’ was 
written by Martin Rinkart (1586- 
1649) in celebration of the conclusion 
of “The Thirty Years War” with the 
Peace of Westphalia. Regimental chap- 
lains were commanded to preach on 
the text, selected from the Apocryphal 
Book of Ecclesiasticus: “And now bless 
ye the God of all, who doeth wondrous 
things everywhere. . .. May he grant 
us joyfulness of heart, and that peace 
may be in our day in Israel as in times 
past,’—at the thanksgiving services 
held to mark the peace. Martin Rin- 
kart based his hymn on the same text. 
Surely there was ample cause for 
rejoicing. In speaking of the Thirty 
Years War, Menzel in his “History of 
the German People” says: “Germany 
is reckoned by some to have lost one- 
half, by others, two-thirds of her popu- 
lation during the Thirty Years War. 
. The country was completely im- 


pure, so 





14 


poverished. The working classes had 
almost totally disappeared. . . . Im- 
mense provinces, once flourishing and 
populous, lay entirely waste and un- 
inhabited. . . . Germany had lost ev- 
erything except her hopes for the fu- 
ture.” In his parish in Eilenburg, 
during these days of such extreme 
hardship and suffering, Martin Rin- 
kart ministered to the wants and spir- 
itual needs of his stricken flocks with 
such beautiful devotion that he was 
everywhere respected. Pestilence so 
often the direful aftermath of war 
stalked through the area, and in a 
comparatively short period this faith- 
ful pastor buried no fewer than 4000 
people. Then the enemy sweeping 
through that country demanded an 
exorbitant tribute, but through the in- 
tercession of Pastor Rinkart, this de- 
mand was withdrawn. We can well 
realize the joy experienced by a people 
who had endured such severities when 
a messenger hurried into the town 
bearing the glad tidings of peace. Ev- 
erybody, I am sure, joined most hap- 
pily in the singing of their beloved 
pastor’s hymn. 
IV 

“Fear not, little flock, the foe,” was 
composed shortly after the Battle of 
Leipsic, it is often thought, by King 
Gustavus Adolphus (1594-1632) the 
great Swedish hero of the Thirty 
Years War. According to the popu- 
lar story the king had given “God with 
us” to his troops as their battle-cry 
before the armies grappled together 
at Leipsic. With the battle won, he 
wrote the triumphal hymn, the last 
stanza of which points to the watch- 
word of the great day of victory, 

“God is with us, we are His own, 

Our victory cannot fail.” 

Three years later, at the Battle of Lut- 
zen, Gustavus Adolphus fell in battle, 
at the head of his troops. Just before 
the battle, he had called his whole 
army to a service of prayer for vic- 
tory, and all sang the hymn, and that 
of Luther’s. Although the brave king 
fell in the late forenoon, by nightfall 
the evangelical army had won the sig- 
nal victory for which they had prayed 
in the morning. Thus was brought to 
an end the war which for so long had 
embroiled in bitter strife the conti- 
nental nations of Europe. 

The hymn became known as Gus- 
tavus Adolphus’ battle hymn. And un- 
doubtedly it expresses the deep reli- 
gious faith and the crusading spirit 
of his conquering army. However, it 
is now believed that the central ideas 
of the hymn were communicated by the 
Swedish king to his court preacher, 
Dr. Jacob Fabricus, a very able mu- 
sician, who put the hymn into its final 
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poetical form. The splendid translation 
into the English is the work of Miss 
Catherine Winkworth, who has given 
us so many fine translations of Ger- 
man hymns into the English language. 


V 


When the great earthquake hit Lis- 
bon in 1755, practically wiping out that 
great city, the bards on both sides of 
the Atlantic drew inspiration from it. 
Charles Wesley (1707-1788) was moved 
to write a group of hymns. It was his 
habit to carry small cards in his pocket- 
book, on which he would jot down the 
lines of his hymns as they arose’ in his 
mind. Often he would get off his horse, 
throwing the reins loose to let the 
animal graze by the roadside while he 
sat upon a stone heap or a stile, and 
recorded in verse the “experience” 
which he had on his journey. Anyone 
who would not let the slightest inspira- 
tion pass from him, naturally would 
not let a world-shaking event pass un- 
noticed. 


Samuel Davies (1723-1761) the 
great American divine was prompted 
to write the hymn, which now has 
fallen into disuse: 

How great, how terrible that God 

Who shakes Creation with his nod. 

He frowns and earth’s foundations 

shake, 

And all the wheel of nature break. 
Dr. Davies was much given to preach- 
ing on current events. This in some 
measure accounted for his great popu- 
larity. Being of poetic bent it was 
his custom to append a hymn to his 
sermons. One such hymn was: 

“Lord, I am Thine, entirely Thine.” 
Prophetic utterance seemed sometime 
to be given this great preacher. Once 
while speaking of trends he observed 
in his country, as early as 1755 he in- 
cidentally referred to young George 
Washington as being divinely pre- 
served “for some important service to 
his country.” In 1761, the year of his 
death, his subject for his New Year 
sermon was the text: “This year thou 
shalt die.” 

VI 

On August 14, 1814, Francis Scott 
Key (1779-1843), a Baltimore attorney 
and a devout member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, went from Balti- 
more to visit the British fleet at the 
mouth of the Patapsco, in order to ob- 
tain the release of a friend who had 
been captured by the English. The 
British planned to attack Fort Mc- 
Henry. It was necessary then to de- 
tain Mr. Key while the bombardment 
of the fort was vigorously pressed. It 
was a night of deep anxiety. Just be- 
fore the break of day, the cannonad- 
ing ceased. Francis Scott Key had 
paced the deck all through the night. 


The first streaks of dawn would dis- 
close the result. And so by “the 
dawn’s early light,” Francis Scott Key 
beheld “the broad stripes and bright 
stars” of the dear old flag streaming 
proudly from the ramparts of the fort. 

When Mr. Key returned to the city, 
he hastily wrote on the back of a let- 
ter the first draft of “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner.” It was completed and 
that same day was printed and circu- 
lated all over Baltimore. It immedi- 
ately became rousingly popular. The 
life motto of the author was, -““Let my 
life show forth thy praise.” And 
surely there was nothing that Francis 
Scott Key ever did which more beau- 
tifully has revealed his life’s high 
praise than the several hymns which 
he has left as a legacy to the church 
he loved. 

Vil 

When Napoleon Bonaparte was First 
Consul of France, an immediate inva- 
sion of England was contemplated. 
The brilliant young Corsican had 
pressed back the English forces at 
Toulan. Four years later, his con- 
quest of Egypt threatened British rule 
in India. Lord Nelson’s timely victory 
over the French in the Battle of the 
Nile temporarily thwarted Napoleon’s 
attempt. But now the threat to Eng- 
land broke out anew. With bragga- 
docio, the little Corporal declared: 
“Fifteen millions of people must give 
way to forty millions.” And to the one 
hundred thousand men encamped at 
Boulogne, he said: “Let us be mas- 
ters of the Channel for six hours, and 
we are masters of the world.” 

We can believe that England was 
frightfully alarmed. In the “Chris- 
tian Observer,” this editorial appeared, 
“His Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to appoint Friday, the 25th of 
May next, to be observed throughout 
England and Ireland as a day of pub- 
lic humiliation and fasting. We ear- 
nestly hope it may be observed in a 
proper manner.” Following which, with 
the initials “C. F.” appended, there 
was subjoined a hymn, to be used on 
the day of public humiliation and fast- 
ing. It began: “Dread Jehovah, God 
of Nations.” 

The prayers of the people of the one 
country where freedom in any meas- 
ure remained were heard. The admiral 
to whom Napoleon had committed the 
dividing of the English fleet suddenly 
died. The invasion was delayed, and 
the next year Nelson defeated Napo- 
leon’s combined fleets off Cape Tra- 
falgar. 

VIII 

Dr. Robert Lowry (1826-1899) con- 

sidered preaching to be his supreme 
(Turn to page 16) 
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The Heart of “CARE? 







How Churches May Use This Organization 


N the upheavals which have followed 
the war in “shortage” countries, a 
great deal has been done by organ- 

ized charities and relief societies to 
feed, or to help feed, the people in 
those countries. Through the organiza- 
tion—CARE Ine. alone, church groups 
of this country sent well over a half- 
million dollars in food packages. 


This latter figure, however, repre- 
sents gifts from miscellaneous churches 
and church groups who have taken ad- 
vantage of the experience and facil- 
ities of CARE Ince. to send packages 
to other church groups with kindred 
interests and activities in such shortage 
countries. CARE cooperates with a 
long list of relief organizations of the 
approved type and recently has placed 
its facilities at the disposal of indi- 
vidual churches, church organizations 
and religious groups attracted by this 
form of help for foreign needy. 


It is first, a humanitarian matter; 
secondly, an incentive to maintain mo- 
rale through trying times when all the 
stamina possible is needed in reviving 
life and activity in the cultural and 
spiritual life of these lands. It is es- 
pecially during the holiday season that 
church groups endeavor to supply se- 
lected groups or churches abroad for 
packages containing suitable and nour? 
ishing food. 

Even individuals in many churches— 
as church members—are taking advan- 





by The Ma 





Many of the largest food pack- 
age orders are placed by indus- 
trial groups, church . organizations, 
relief societies, labor unions and 
associations who wish to distribute 
packages to people overseas. In the 
first seven months of 1948, $515,000 
was received from religious groups; 
$745,000 from relief organizations; 
$191,000 from individuals who sent 
in large block orders; $215,000 from 
other CARE member agencies, and 
over $755,000 from industrial groups 
(to date CARE has received more 
than $700,000 from the CIO, and 
approximately the same amount 
from the AFL). $600,000 was sent 
to CARE during the 1947-1948 
school year by schools and colleges, 
teachers and educational societies 
throughout the country. 











tage of this CARE plan (Cooperative 
for American Remittances to Europe, 
Inc.) 

In more than two years of success- 
ful operations, CARE has shipped 
overseas six and a half million pack- 
ages for the relief and recovery of dev- 
astated countries. The bulk of this 
service has been made up of food pack- 
ages. Of the total packages shipped 
to date, over 90% has been in food 
(12,000,000 pounds). 

Orders for CARE packages come in 
from individuals and groups all over 


the United States and Canada, with 
an increasing proportion of orders be- 
ing received from the South Ameri- 
can countries. There are also local 
CARE sales centers set up in Stutt- 
gart, London, Paris, Prague and Vien- 
na where Americans abroad may pur- 
chase CARE packages for distribution 
to their friends in Europe. 

Although the bulk of CARE orders 
are handled directly through the main 
office at 50 Broad Street, New York 
City, a valuable percentage, 14% is 
received through approximately 300 
field offices, local CARE committees 
and individuals active in promoting 
foreign relief. These various outlets 
have already sold nearly $5,000,000 
worth of CARE packages. 

There are several ways in which 
CARE packages may be sent to em- 
ployees abroad. For instance: 

a) By management or administra- 
tion of firm or organization itself. 

b) By groups, within the firm or or- 
ganization. 

c) By department in form or organi- 
zation particularly interested. 

d) By individuals in form or or- 
ganization. 

It has been pointed out that now, 
when Americans working and living 
in foreign lands are up against greater 
odds than those ever experienced be- 
fore, everything possible must be done 
to maintain their morale and efficiency 
and to build up good will. The proj- 
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box, contributed by generous Americans, bring food and cheer 


to the destitute of w 
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ects are just as important today as 
they were two or three years ago, in 
spite of the ECA program. Said Mr. 
Paul Conly French, executive director, 
CARE, to this writer: 

“With passage of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration Program by 
Congress, many Americans (and Amer- 
ican employers and American organi- 
zations with personnel abroad) have 
begun to ask whether there is still a 
need for continuing private aid abroad. 
The answer has come both from Gen- 
eral Marshall and Paul G. Hoffman. 
They have stated that the people of 
the fifteen ‘shortage’ countries cannot 
wait for their economics to be rehabil- 
itated, they need help now. The send- 
ing of CARE packages by individual 
business firms, labor unions, clubs, 
educational and cultural organizations 
whether to their foreign personnel, to 
their dependents or to others, is a 
natural development of the CARE pro- 
gram. The most important purpose 
is served; the morale of personnel is 
raised. Every day employers and or- 
ganizations are launching CARE pro- 
grams, and we are glad to place at 
their disposal the shopping and de- 
livery apparatus perfected in past 
months.” 

Typical of the regular CARE food 
packages which many firms send 
abroad regularly through the year (the 
contents vary somewhat with each 
country of destination, since CARE 
officials determine through their agen- 
cies abroad which particular foodstuff 
are needed and wanted in_ each 
country) is the standard package, 
which contains one-half pound bacon; 
twelve ounces Prem (luncheon meat); 
one pound beef in broth; one pound 
beef and kidney; one-half pound corned 
beef loaf; one-half pound liver loaf; 
two pounds margarine (colored); one 
pound Swiftning (Bland Lard); two 
pounds flour; one pound honey; one 
pound preserves; two pounds sugar; 
one pound raisins; two pounds ground 
coffee; two pounds whole milk 
powder; two pounds rice; one pound 


roast 


chocolate; one-half pound egg powder, 
and twelve ounces soap. 

CARE packages from 
existing stockpiles in European ware- 
houses. Contents of packages are pur- 
chased here on the wholesale market 
assembled at modern factories. 
They are shipped in bulk to countries 
of destination and stockpiled in ware- 
houses to await orders from American 
donors. 


delivers all 


and 


All savings which accrue to CARE, 
through fortuitous purchase of com- 
modities, reduction of insurance costs, 
etc., distributed in the form of 
the countries 


are 


“free” packages in 


served. CARE’s member agencies se- 
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lect the groups or institutions to re- 
ceive these “free” parcels, of which 
$1,000,000 worth have been delivered 
thus far. 

The following countries are served 
by CARE: Austria, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Eire (Ireland), 
Finland, France, Germany (American, 
British and French Zones and all of 
Berlin), Great Britain (England, 
Scotland, Wales, Northern Ireland), 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Nether- 
lands and Poland. 

It has been pointed out that firms, 
groups, organizations, or individuals 
sending these packages abroad may 
make either of two types of tax re- 


turn deductions—first, as a business 
expense; second, as charitable con- 
tributions, such as Red Cross dona- 


tions, church, etc. 

Firm, groups, individuals, unions or 
other organizations interested in get- 
ting the details of this program should 
write to CARE, 20 Broad Street, New 
York, New York. 


Hymns Inspired by Unusual Events 
(From page 14) 


“ec 


function. Music, to him, was “a side 
issue,” an “efflorescence,” and the writ- 
ing of a hymn in importance ranked 
far below the making and the deliver- 
ing of a sermon. He once said, “I feel 
a sort of meanness when I begin to be 
known as a composer.” Needless to 
say that his sermons are pretty gen- 
erally all forgotten, but many of his 
hymns have been and still are of great 
usefulness. Dr. Robert Lowry was 
born in Philadelphia, and was educated 
at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 

In 1864, a fearful epidemic surged 
through the city of New York. Many 
dwellings were draped in mourning. 
Friends and acquaintances were greet- 
ed one day and carried to the cemetery 
the next. The question usually asked 
when a little group met together was, 
“Shall we meet again?” Dr. Lowry, it 
is said, seated himself at the organ, 
with this question uppermost in his 
mind, and words and music began to 
flow from him as in inspiration. There 
and then was born the great gospel 
song, “Shall we gather at the river?” 
Dr. Lowry was for some time profes- 
sor of rhetoric at Bucknell, resigning 
in 1875, upon which occasion he was 
honored with his doctorate. 

IX 


Joseph Henry Gilmore (1834-1918), 
a young Baptist preacher, came to 
Philadelphia in 1861, just as the clouds 
of Civil War settled over the nation, 
to preach at the First Baptist Church. 
Naturally, the minds and hearts of 
people were sorely depressed at the 


prospect of fratricidal war. Confu- 


sion and bewilderment reigned every- 
where. Sensing clearly the state of 
the hearts of the people, young Mr. 
Gilmore took as his theme the twenty- 
third Psalm. It was very clear that 
the Holy Spirit was working even as 
he talked. The impression was deep. 
Conversation on the theme was con- 
tinued even after the service ended. 
Mr. Gilmore himself, along with a few 
others, retired to the home of dea- 
con Watson. The subject of the eve- 
ning’s meditation was the subject of 
that parlor conversation. Mr. Gilmore 
stood up and quietly walked to a cor- 
ner of the room, and wrote some lines 
on a piece of paper. Later that eve- 
ning, he handed it to his wife. The 
words of the hymn, “‘He leadeth me, oh 
blessed thought,’ were thereon in- 
scribed. Thus, the darkest hour of 
the Civil War was the inspiration for 
what has proved to be one of the great 
hymns of the church. 

One of the interesting things in con- 
nection with the hymn was the fact 
that the writer did not know that his 
words had been set to music. It was 
only when a few years later he was 
preaching in Rochester that his eyes 
fell upon the words in the hymnal he 
leafed through just prior to preaching 
in the Second Baptist Church there. 
William B. Bradbury found the words 
of the hymn published in a paper in 
Boston. He slightly modified the ref- 
rain and set the hymn to music, which 
has done so much to promote its popu- 
larity. 

X 

Philip P. Bliss (1838-1876), the 
writer of many of our most stirring 
gospel songs, was born in Rome, Penn- 
sylvania. At the age of thirty-eight, 
he became the victim of an awful rail- 
road disaster at Ashtabula, Ohio, while 
returning from a visit to his aged 
mother. His wife, Lucy Young Bliss, 
perished with him, the swift flames 
snatching their young lives from them. 
Mr. Bliss might himself have been 
saved, but he insisted in going to the 
aid of his wife, and in that attempt he 
perished. This talented young man 
had the gift of not only writing words 
but he could also write suitable and 
attractive music for them. Many of 
his hymns have been’ wonderfully 
blessed to the awaking of the careless 
and thoughtless. 

There are two hymns from his pen 
which had their inspiration in unusual 
events: 

“Hold the fort, for I am coming,” 

and 

“Let the lower lights be burning.” 

The historic foundation for the first 
of these was the flag signal waved to 
General G. M. Corse by General Sher- 
man from Kenesaw Mountain, during 
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the march through Georgia, in 1863. 
The flag used is still in the possession 
of A. D. Frankenberry, who was one 
of the signal corps group. The general’s 
message was, “Hold the fort! We are 
coming!” Mr. Bliss visited the scene 
of the incident, and was inspired to 
write the. hymn. A heavy storm on 
Lake Erie, which resulted in the 
wreck of a passenger boat, afforded 
Mr. Bliss the inspiration for the sec- 
ond hymn mentioned. Mr. Moody used 
the incident for one of his most graphic 
illustrations. “A stormy night on 
Lake Erie, and the sky pitch dark.” 
“Pilot, are you sure this is Cleveland? 
There’s only one light.” “Quite sure, 
Cap’n.” “Where are the lower lights?” 


“Gone out, sir.” “Can you run in?” 
“We've got to, Cap’n—or die.” - The 


brave old pilot did his best, but, alas, 
he missed the channel. The boat was 
wrecked, with a loss of many lives. 
The lower lights had gone out. General 
blame for the shipwreck was placed on 
the watchman whose duty it was to 
place the lower lights on the pier. He 
shirked his duty that night, thinking 
that surely no sailor would try to en- 
ter the harbor in such a heavy storm. 
Mr. Bliss saw in this a comparison to 
religious world, and 
“Let the lower lights 


the professed 
wrote his song, 
be burning.” 
xI 

In the year 1862, John William Co- 
lenso, then Bishop of Natal in South 
Africa, published his “Critical Exam- 
ination of the Pentateuch and the 
Book of Joshua.’”’ The book denied the 
inspiratien of the Scriptures, and was 
full of what we now call radical criti- 
The book created a tremendous 


cism. 
sensation in England, indeed in the 
whole English-speaking world. There 


was living in England at the time Rev. 
Samuel J. Stone (1839-1900), a de- 
voted home missionary, who was de- 
voting his life to heroic and self-deny- 
ing labors in one of London’s worst 
slum districts. His soul was stirred 
when Bishop Colenso dared to attack 
the integrity of the Scriptures, and 
under the impulse of his righteous in- 
dignation he wrote the hymn: “The 
Church’s One Foundation.” 

Bishop Colenso’s book has long since 
been relegated to the scrap-heap. In- 
deed, his very name is almost forgot- 
But Samuel Stone’s hymn, with 
its fine message of loyalty to Christ 
and the church, is today sung by mil- 
lions of voices totally oblivious to the 
controversy which gave the hymn 
birth. 


ten. 


XII 
Shortly after the war of the United 
States against Spain, just before the 
(Turn to page 19) 














busses Double Sunday School 
Attendance 


La Junta, Colorado Church Finds Busses a Good Investment 


by > = Sahin 


a E’D like to have the children 
go to Sunday School—but it’s 


so far. And we don’t have a 


cars. ég 
What Sunday School worker hasn’t 
heard that plaint? Or one much like 





it. In La Junta, Colorado, the Bap- 
tist Tabernacle has a comeback—Sun- 
day School buses that stop at the 


child’s (or adult’s) own door, take him 
to church then return him home 
after the service is over. 


and 


For the past two years the church 
has been operating two buses before 
Sunday School every Sunday morning 
and again before the young people’s 
meeting every Sunday evening. In 
addition the buses have followed their 
regular routes each week for mid-week 
and for special evangelistic 
meetings at other times. 

“On an overall, year-round basis, we 
estimate the buses have been 
sible for doubling our Sunday School 
says the Rev. C. F. Peter- 
pastor. “That’s a 
estimate,” he adds. “In some instances 


services 


respon- 
attendance,” 
son, conservative 
the gain has been much greater.” 
Take North La Junta, for example, 
an outlying district of small acreages 
“across the river.’”’ When the first bus 
made its first trip in August, 1946, 
there were only seven passengers who 


Now the bus 
many as 


returned to the church. 
is often crowded with as 
forty. 

La Junta, a city of 10,000, situated 
in the heart of Southeastern Colorado’s 
beautiful Arkansas Valley, has no pub- 
lic transportation system. In the past 
the children in outlying areas, like 
North La Junta and La Junta Village, 
wartime air base housing project, fre- 
quently had no way to come to Sun- 
day School, Mr. Peterson points out. 

“Now parents don’t have any ex- 
cuses for not sending their children 
to Sunday School. We just say the 
Sunday School bus will stop for John- 
ny at 9:15. He 
go out on the corner and wait. 
honk for him. And we’ve found,” says 
Mr. Peterson, “that Johnny’s almost 
always ready ... usually with his sis- 
ter, Susie, and maybe some of the 
neighbor children.” 

The 
suggestion made two years ago when 
the Tabernacle summer 
Bible camp at Beulah in the mountains 
near Pueblo, Colorado. At that time 
one that private 
autos had to make too many trips and 


need to 


We'll 


doesn’t even 


bus idea grew from a chance 


sponsored a 


camper observed 
that a bus was needed to bring camp- 
ers from the Pueblo 
to the camp site. 


railroad station 
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The plan seemed a good one, so the 
church congregation purchased a for- 
mer school bus, painted it yellow and 
lettered on it “La Junta Baptist Tab- 
ernacle.” That was in August, 1946. 
In December of that year a second bus 
was bought. This summer another 
newer bus was purchased to replace 
one of the original vehicles. 

Necessary complete liability insur- 
ance, including even medical care for 
possible injured passengers, has been 
provided by the church. Two members 
of the congregation, Riley Tyree and 
Earl Comstock, are licensed bus driv- 
ers and donate their services for the 
four trips each Sunday—picking up 
passengers and returning them home. 

One bus has a seating capacity of 
32 passengers, the other 24. Each 
travels a route of approximately ten 
miles on each trip. Mr. Peterson, the 
minister, also a licensed driver, serves 
as relief operator and as driver for 
midweek services and special occasions. 

“Buses are not a panacea or cure-all 
for Sunday School attendance,” Mr. 
Peterson hastens to point out. “They 
are only part of a program for bring- 
ing in children, especially those from 
non-church going homes. Home calls 
and constant follow-up visits are nec- 
essary, too.” 

In addition to the Sunday School 
trips, the buses are also used to take 
high school band~ members, football 
players and pep club members to near- 
by towns for school athletic contests, 
thus providing a safe, properly-spon- 
sored means of transportation for the 
teen-agers. In most instances the ex- 
penses for the trips are paid by the 
school, and the money realized from 
these goes into a special bus fund. 

The buses are not self-supporting, 
Mr. Peterson explains, but the church 
feels they are well-worth what they 
cost. 

Both pastor and congregation dare 
well-pleased with the plan, and the 
children love the bus rides, the drivers 
report. Mr. Peterson is confident that 
the buses will continue to help the 
Sunday School attendance increase 
with children bringing more children 

. and gradually their parents, too. 
All ages ride the Sunday School buses 
at the La Junta, Colorado, Baptist 
Tabernacle. Here two young mothers, 
their babies, several primary young- 
sters and a grandmother alight from 
the bus. 

Year-round average attendance at 
the La Junta, Colorado, Baptist Tab- 
ernacle has more than doubled in the 
Sunday School since regular bus trips 
were begun two years ago. Each 
Sunday morning the two busses follow 
regular routes pick up children and 
adults, take them to the church and 
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SEMEMBER FATHER, BUILDER OF OUR NATION'S FuTURE 


FATHER’S DAY 


JUNE 19 






OGAYS CHRDREN ORE 
RMCRROWS AMARA 


POSTER STRESSES “GOOD CITIZENSHIP” 


Here is the official poster for 1949 Father’s Day, 
June 19. The theme is “Good Citizenship Begins 
at Home. Salute Dad, Builder of Our Children’s 
Future.” 

This delightful, human-interest painting is the 
work of the famous magazine illustrator, E. F. 
Ward. Reproductions will be in full color in many 
sizes from five feet high down to the small two- 
inch sticker. The poster will be on public display 
in June. 

All inquiries regarding this campaign should 
be addressed to National Father’s Day Committee, 


(From page 10) 

be the chief offender. The Czars of 
Russia, he insisted, maintained spy 
systems which exacted the last fowl 
or pig from the hard working peasant. 
All agreed that they were glad to live 
in America where a man had some 
freedom. 

Today, we may seriously doubt if all 
the Czars of Russia ever had so many 
spies as our own government employs 
in its system for collecting taxes. 
Recent magazine articles, which I un- 
derstand were government inspired to 
assist in high collections of the income 
tax, show a most amazing spy system 
to get to the last cent of income of each 
individual. Add state tax officials to 
those of the Federal government and 
even Julius Caesar would be envious of 
the number of men and women free 
America employs seeking to locate 
every dollar of income. 

Of course, taxation is necessary to 
support a government. There may be 
no other way to secure an honest 
accounting. Some good people justify 
the system on the ground that it forces 
the dishonest to pay their proper share 
of the state and national expense. But 
think what a set-up for a tyrant if one 
should gain control! 





then return them home after the morn- 
ing service. Similar trips are made 
Sunday evening and for midweek and 
special services. 


The tax system is in many instances 
confiscatory to small businesses. Take 
a man with two or three employees. 
He is not in a position to employ a 
full-time person to fill out tax reports. 
Yet the employees he has are not quali- 
fied for this work. I think it safe to 
say that many.small businesses spend 
more money for accountants to find out 
what their tax is than the amount of 
the tax itself. It is easier for the large 
businesses to absorb the cost of account- 
ing placed in the organization. 

The worst thing about the system is 
not the tax, nor the accounting, but the 
attitude which more and more becomes 
that of the government that it is su- 
preme and has the right to “tax and 
tax, and get and get.” We have long 
passed the time when the government 
considered itself as the servant of the 
people. Today it has become the school 
master. We pay the tuition and the 
master takes over. One by one deci- 
sions are taken from us. We are told 
when we shall sleep and when we shall 
work. A _ protective fatherland dis- 
counts our ability to care for our years 
of age and weaves us into its own 
scheme of social security. If the pres- 
ent administration has its way, social- 
ized medicine will soon replace the 
relationship between doctor and patient. 
Not much freedom will be left to the 
individual. 

Neither you nor I are going to be 
able to turn back the wheels of time. 
But we have become very agreeable 
to the thesis that change does not 
always mean progress. And we are 
glad that with all of the restrictions 
on our lives, we have the freedom to 
enjoy nostalgic reflections of the days 
when men were really free.. And we 
still have the freedom to put the reflec- 
tions into words for publication. This 
latter freedom may be the next thing 
to disappear under the growth of the 
master state. 

Some of you will agree with me, 
however, that the happiest man is the 
free man. I for one, very much doubt 
that any regimented, mechanical age, 
though it produce the national wealth 
of a Croesus, can generate the spirit 
of God which through the ages has 
inspired the best in men to hope for 
humanity’s golden age. 





DEAF-FOR-CHRIST 

Los Angeles—Plans for additional 
services by Deaf-for-Christ have been 
announced by the Rev. Elsie R. Peters, 
president of the group. With an esti- 
mated 7,000 deaf mutes in Los Angeles, 
the organization plans to expand its 
activities by holding sign language 
services in half a dozen communities 
in this area.—RNS 
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KOREAN METHODIST BRANCHES 
REUNITE 

Seoul, Korea—Reunion of two sepa- 
rate branches of the Methodist Church 
in South Korea was announced here 
following a General Conference which 
named the Rev. Yu Soon Kim general 
superintendent and Bishop of the de- 
nomination. 

Bishop Kim was a member of the 
first General Board of the Korean 
Methodist Church following its estab- 
lishment as an autonomous body in 
1930. At one time he studied at Drew 
Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 

The General Conference which voted 
for unity also made recommendations 
leaving the way open for a more effec- 
tive cooperation among all Methodist 
agencies in Korea. RNS 





Hymns Inspired by Unusual Events 
(From page 17) 
formal ratification of the terms of 
peace, Benjamin Copeland (1855--_---), 
then pastor of the Richmond Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Buffalo, 
New York, wrote the hymn, 
Father’s God, to Thee We Raise.” Mr. 
Copeland was impressed with the con- 
viction that the terms of peace would 





“Our | 


enlarge us, not only territorially, but | 
would also augment our influence and | 


responsibility in the world. 
counts for the lines, 


Thy wisdom, Lord, 
lend, 


Thy guidance, 


This ac- | 


Where’er our widening bounds ex- | 


tend. 
The poem was sent to “Zion’s Herald,” 


where it was immediately published. | 


It was introduced as a hymn in 1905, 
when it was included in “The Meth- 
odist Hymnal.” 


The first hymn studied in this chap- | 


ter was the great hymn of Luther, 
which was inspired by the very tumul- 
tuous times in which the great re- 
former lived. Rev. Copeland’s hymn 
was a hymn of thanksgiving for the 
peace that he hoped and prayed would 
be lasting and 
world. We have just emerged from 
a great world conflict. Our world is 
in tumult. The one great hope for a 
better world is in Jesus Christ, the 


bring blessing to a | 


Son of God, one who has been termed | 


by the prophet “The Prince of Peace.” 
A prince, we know, is not yet king. He 
is on the way to becoming king. And 
so too with Jesus Christ. 
the ages, our poets have sung his 
praise. He has been acclaimed, “Lord 
of lords, and king of kings.” 
God grant that it may not be long be- 
fore the Prince of Peace will be the 
King of Peace. Then, let every knee 
bow before him, and every voice con- 
fess him, and every life honor him. 


Through | 


May | 


Then, peace will fling out its blessings | 


to all the earth. 
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PREACHING UNASHAMED 


by Joseph R. Sizoo. Calling for 
a revival of forceful Bible-cen- 
tered preaching of the great af- 
firmatives of Protestantism, one 
of America’s greatest preachers 
here points his fellow minis- 
ters to greater assurance and 
achievement. A vigorous, inspir- 
ing book that will give every 
preacher a fresh vision of his 





task and greater power and 
zeal to accomplish it. Rich in 
fresh, apt, usable _ illustra- 
tions, $1.75 
THE EFFECTIVE 

CITY CHURCH 

by Murray A. Leiffer. A sound, 


authoritative study of recent 
population trends and their ef- 
fects—how city churches can 
build their programs to meet the 
problems of city life and ade- 


quately care for the urban 
man. $2.75 
THE ADVENTURE 

OF PRAYER 


by Donald J. Campbell. <A vital 
discussion of prayer in terms 
of the layman’s needs—praying 
for oneself and others, when and 
how to pray, unanswered prayer. 
“Full of genuine religious in- 
sight.,—Dr. Halford E. Luce- 
cock $1.25 


fe THIRD 
gTRIKE 


ES 


this 


desperate 


Norman 


ley. 





Tragic, mercilessly honest, 
story portrays with 
stalk realism an alcoholic’s 
search for a 
power strong enough to 
save him from himself. 

“A moving, stirring, heart- 
breaking classic.” — Dr. 
Vincent 
“As effective as dynamite.”—Dr. Preston Brad- 
“An important document as well as a hu- 
man story.”—Dr. William L. Stidger. $1 


At your bookstore .. . ABINGDON-COKESBURY 





COOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOVOOOOODOOOOOOOOOOOOODO 


WHEN THE LAMP FLICKERS 


by Leslie D. Weatherhead 


Twenty-one penetrating, forthright interpreta- 
tions of Jesus’ most difficult and least under- 
stood teachings—honest, 
that speak directly and helpfully to confused, 
skeptical men and women of today in terms of 
their own experiences and needs. 
convincing 
tianity as a vital faith at grips with a realistic 
READY JUNE 15. 


realistic messages 


An under- 


revelation of Chris- 


$2.50 


JESUS and the DISINHERITED 


by Howard Thurman. A brief, 
penetrating reconsideration of 
Jesus’ teachings in terms of 
their meaning and value to to- 
day’s minority groups—and a 
suggested Christian solution to 


one of our greatest prob- 
lems. $1.25 
JESUS THE PREACHER 


by Francis J. Handy. A graphic 
picture of Jesus’ preaching— 
and a clear application of his 
time-tested methods of preach- 
ing in our day. How the preacher 
can give greater emphasis to 
the truths of life. $1.75 


RESOURCES FOR LIVING 

by A. C. Reid. Fifty brief, 
pointed scripture interpreta- 
tions, based on the author’s 
chapel talks at Harvard and 
Wake Forest College—a 
wealth of suggestive “seed- 
thoughts” rich in worship val- 
ues. $2 


TAKE TIME! 

by R. L. Middleton. Twenty- 
two “meditations for life’s en- 
richment” for men and women 
caught in the haste and ten- 
sion of modern life—the pat- 
tern and materials for brief 
sessions of companionship with 


God. $1.50 
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SERMON STARTER 


How Far Can You Travel on Sunday? 


Then they made their way back to 
Jerusalem from the hill called “The 
Olive-Orchard”; it is close to Jeru- 
salem, only a Sabbath day’s journey 
from it.—The Acts, 1:12. (Moffatt) 


7 SABBATH day’s journey.” The 
phrase suggests a very inter- 
esting question. The question 

is: How far can you travel on Sun- 
day? A study of Rabbinical Law 
concerning travel of any kind on the 
sabbath, makes it quite clear how far 
a devout Jew was permitted to jour- 
ney on the Sabbath. In Exodus 16:29 
we read: “abide ye every man in his 
place, let no man go out of his place 
on the sabbath day.” And the inter- 
pretation of this law is to be found 
in the Book of Numbers, chapter thir- 
ty-five, verse five. According to this 
interpretation a man could travel to 
and from a point not more than two 
thousand cubits beyond the limits of 
his own town or city. This is a little 
more than half a mile, far enough to 
worship in the synagogue, visit neigh- 
bors or minister to the needy. 

We Americans have our own very 
familiar expressions. One of them is 
“a Sunday trip.” But the expression 
“a Sunday trip” is much less definite 
than “a sabbath day’s journey.” If I 
ask my friends, How far can you 
travel on Sunday? the answer I[ re- 
ceive is usually in terms of automobile 
mileage. Just last week a man said 
to me: “We made over seven hundred 
miles over the week-end.” Another 
said, “I usually drive about two hun- 
dred miles on Sundays.” This, in other 
words, represents for hundreds of 
thousands of Americans the very apex 
of a Lord’s Day achievement. The in- 
tellectual and spiritual possibilities of 
the day dwindles into the consumption 
of gasoline, oil, sandwiches, coffee and 
beer. The inveterate Sunday traveler 
is usually one “who born for the uni- 
verse, narrowed his mind, and to mo- 
tion gave up what was meant for 
mankind.” 

What a travesty this is on all that 
a Sabbath day’s journey in mind and 
soul has been and may be. In Mid- 
night on the Desert, J. B. Priestly has 
some discerning things to say about 


American restlessness, feverish- 


our 











Hobart D. McKeehan 








ness and unhappiness. “We cannot,” 
says Mr. Priestly, “seek grace through 
gadgets.” Yet that is exactly what mil- 
lions of men and women are vainly try- 
ing to do: find grace in gadgets and 
salvation in gasoline. Not that they are 
going any place; not that they have any 
reason for going; and not that they 
have anything of significance to do 
when they arrive. No, it is just a 
matter of motion, of moving, of leav- 
ing one spot for another. 

I am not, of course, a_blue-nosed 
Puritan trying to suggest that man 
was made for Sunday and not Sunday 
made for man. I know a couple who 
would never think of taking the car 
out of the garage on Sunday. In addi- 
tion to walking to church in the morn- 
ing their most distant venture on Sun- 
day is to the front porch where, for 
hours, they celebrate the Lord’s Day 
by criticizing and gossiping about 
their neighbors. I could imagine no 
more dismal experience than to be in 
their company for any length of time! 
Perhaps a little Sunday afternoon 
jaunt would thaw a bit of the icy self- 
righteousness out of their hearts! In 
fact I am pleading with you to go a 
long, long way on Sunday: to journey 
into such regions of wonder and wor- 
ship, faith and fellowship, that the 
longest day and the swiftest car never 
would suffice to carry you there. 


How far can you travel on Sunday? 
You can travel to church and its serv- 
ices of worship. You can travel from 
the work and worry of life into the 
light and lift of God’s presence. You 
can travel into a new atmosphere 
wherein the soul breathes the air of 
eternal values. No matter how far 
you can travel on Sunday, you haven’t 
traveled far enough unless you have 
spent some time in the house of silence 
and vision—the church of the living 
God. Without that experience, and no 
matter what the speedometer reads, 
all the miles have made no difference. 
You come home the same person who 
went away—except, perhaps, that 
you have acquired a headache. But 
when you go to church—provided, of 
course, that you go in the right spirit 
—something mysterious, if not mirac- 
ulous, happens. You go into the church 
bearing all manner of burdens and 
anxieties and you lose them there. Of 
a truth you go home a different person. 

How far can you travel on Sunday? 
You can travel into the Land of Reve- 
lation. One of his biographers says of 
Tennyson that the poet had the genius 
of experiencing that part of life “which 
exists in moments.” And what a 
splendid genius that is! Truly the 
best part of life exists in moments. 
They are the moments of unveiling 
and revelation; moments in which a 
shaft of light falls from heaven to 
earth with a voice and music in it; 
luminous moments in which truth 
shines clear, love bursts into flower 
and the Holy Spirit of God envelops 
your life like a radiant cloud. Mark 
it: it is in moments, only in moments, 
that we see and feel and know the best. 
And those revealing moments are most 
likely to be found as, in love, faith and 
fellowship, we stand or kneel before 
the altar of his presence. 

Robert Gibbings, in that grand lit- 
tle book, Lovely Is the Lee, recalls the 
observation of the old Irish artisan 
and philosopher. Some men, he said, 
see and hear and feel more going for 
and coming with a load of wood than 
others see or hear or feel on a voy- 
age round the world. Have we not, 
all of us, known returning globe-trot- 
ters who were just like empty suit- 
cases covered with hotel labels? A bit 

(Turn to page 22) 
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Understanding the Nervous Breakdown 


The Seven R's of Recovery 


by c. R Thayer 


Readers who read the first two articles in this series now under- 

stand why clergymen are subject to nervous breakdowns. In 

this concluding article Mr. Thayer gives a good popular analysis 
of the current methods of treatment. 


OW that we have arrived at some 

understanding of what a “nerv- 

ous breakdown” is, we are in a 
position to consider some of the means 
to effect a cure. In this connection we 
plan to present what we choose to call 
the seven R’s of recovery —a list of 
seven therapeutic methods used to cure 
so-called nervous troubles. It will soon 
appear that the seven are not mutually 
exclusive. Nor are they presented in 
any special sequence. Neither do they 
represent, in anything but the broadest 
sense, all the various means used for 
recovery. 


Before launching into a discussion of 
the seven Rs, let us first mention a pro- 
cedure which, in a sense, stands by it- 
self. We refer to the use of “nerve 
medicine.” It is to be expected that 
many victims of “nervous breakdown” 
are first seen by general medical prac- 
titioners. These men have neither the 
time or training to undertake some of 
the more involved and lengthy methods 
mentioned in this paper and therefore 
often prescribe a “nerve medicine” 
(usually a mild sedative) in such cases 
as they do not at once refer to a psy- 
chiatrist. The sedative often dulls the 
sharp edge of the patient’s pain, re- 
stores to him some measure of ability 
to sleep and in general tends to decel- 
erate his pace if his ambition exceeds 
his ability to “take it.” This, together 
with the doctor’s intuitive understand- 
ing of the situation and his ability to 
inspire confidence often results in a 
definite improvement of the patient’s 
condition and, in some cases, effects a 
cure. If, however, the case does not 
respond to sedatives or if it seems too 
deep-seated to try them, the patient is 
turned over to a psychiatrist. If he 
does use such medicines, he uses them 
along with deeper-reaching therapies. 
But now, let us look at the seven Rs 
of recovery. 


The first of these is the realignment 
of the environment to the patient. On 
the assumption that the nervous break- 
down has resulted from some over- 
taxing of the psychic resources of the 





individual by forces and/or 
within his environment, the psychia- 
trist may provide relief by decreasing 
the impact of the environment upon 
the patient. While it is not easy to 
change environment, it is generally 
easier than to attempt to change a 
poorly-integrated person, and often 
gives more tangible, if less permanent, 
results. The psychiatrist, therefore, 
may tackle both the overtaxing envir- 
onment and the over-taxed individual 
who has failed to meet its demands. 
At the least, environmental changes 
give the psychiatrist more time and 
opportunity to study the case. Environ- 
mental change may take one of several 
forms. 


persons 


a. Restriction of the environment is 
brought about by the curtailment of 
certain activities, employments or re- 
sponsibilities which the psychiatrist 
suspects may be causing or at least 
augmenting the patient’s difficulties. A 
young lady known to the author devel- 
oped nervous symptoms when she was 
promoted from a routine performance 
to a position of administrative respon- 
sibility in a clothing factory. Her doc- 
tor wisely ordered her to relinquish 
her supervisory position. If visits to a 
certain aunt bring about “erying 
spells” in a child the parents are 
advised to omit those visits for the 
child. If enrolling for evening class 
seemed to bring about a nervous col- 
lapse for an office worker, he is ad 
vised to drop the course for the time 
being. The reader can add illustrations 
of his own. The principle involved is 
to reduce environmental stress to a 
point that the patient can meet it 
successfully. 


b. Removal of the environment or 
perhaps, more accurately, the removal 
of the patient from his environment. 
This is, perhaps, only a repetition of 
our first point in another and stronger 
form. If the patient’s ability to stand 
strain is quite low, he may be ordered 
to bed. This may not be enough. His 
family still remains in his immediate 
environment and often, whether they 









realize it or the patient understands it, 
they are directly or indirectly the 
trouble-making factor in his environ- 
ment. Hence the psychiatrist often 
goes a step further and orders his 
patient into a hospital or sanitarium. 
Or if his condition permits it, the doc- 
tor may order a sea voyage or a trip 
to Florida for his patient. The separa- 
tion from the usual environment and 
from such forces and/or individuals in 
it as have caused the emotional hurt 
gives time and opportunity for some 
healing and enables the patient “to get 
a hold on himself.” If the patient is 
committed to a hospital, he may not be 
allowed to see members of his family 
for several days or even weeks. This 
cooling off period serves not only as 
time for the patient to “get his nerves 
settled” away from the family situa- 
tion that may have been too much for 
him but it also gives the family time 
to “cool off,” and to forget some of the 
hectic episodes in which they may have 
aggravated the patient’s difficulties. 

c. Reinforcement or rigorizing of the 
environment. In certain types of per- 
sonality difficulties the patient, instead 
of being continually “stirred up” and 
“excited” by environmental forces, hap- 
penings, and people, tends to lose inter- 
est in the environment... In such a case 
it is desirable not so much to reduce 
the impact of the environment upon the 
patient as it is to increase it—to 
“startle” him, as it were, into a more 
nearly normal response. Therefore the 
psychiatrist arranges to stimulate 
rather than quiet his patient —to rig- 
orize his environment rather than to 
restrict it. In this way the tendency of 
the patient to “pull into his shell” and 
to avoid contact with hard reality is 
to some extent counteracted. Baths, 
massages, recreational and occupational 
activities all have a very real mission 
to perform in the treatment of such 
patients. The maintenance of beauty 
shops in mental institutions may seem 
just another waste of taxpayers’ money 
to some but it has a definite therapeutic 
value in keeping alive that interest in 
what others think of us that is so essen- 
tial to normal physical health. Along 
this same line (though half-humorously 
intended) is the suggestion, made by 
Guthrie in his Psychology of Human 
Conflict, that what some neurotics need 
(Turn to page 52) 
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Productive Pastures 
(From page 20) 
older, they were quite as_ shallow- 


headed and empty-hearted as when 
they went away. And, time and again, 
I have seen multitudes of people who 
had taken only a Sabbath day’s jour- 
ney—a journey to the altar of the 
church—but, oh, they looked ever so 
much younger, ever so much more 
serene, ever so much more loving and 
lovable as they returned homeward. 

How far can you travel on Sunday? 
Well, if you travel in the right spirit 
and to the right place you can find a 
new world. You can travel out of 
your little self into a spacious fellow- 
ship. You can travel out of the dark 
cave of personal prejudices into bright 
land of perennial principles. You can 
travel from a sense of futility into the 
possession of a positive faith. You 
can travel from pettiness into the lift- 
ing horizon of great thinking. You 
can travel from a soiled life into a 
clean life. You can travel from gray 
apprehension into shining anticipa- 
tion. You can travel from the wintry 
winds of loneliness into the summer 
garden of love. 

How far can you travel on Sunday? 
You can travel to where sin is for- 
given, fears and anxieties are lifted 
from your mind, and you hold sweet 
communion with the radiant presence 
of the living Christ. You can travel 
to the altar of his church. And you 
who are broken-hearted, betrayed or 
bereaved: you can travel from what 
seems to be a sorrowful dusk into a 
shining dawn. Here, and nowhere 
else on earth, you can lift your bitter- 
est tears into the light of God’s love 
and make a rainbow out of them. 


POETIC WINDOWS 


Poetry Is Happiness 


Poetry is happiness; and happiness is 
_ the shadow of poetry 

Like the shape of Orion in the mid- 
night sky 

Spread across the 
dreadful future, 

A cold icicle pure as our merciless 
nature. 


darkening and 


I am the idiot lost on a winter’s morn- 


ing 

Bedevilled by despair of the ancient 
works of man, 

Ink on my fingers and murder in my 
heart, 

Lonely as angels or the ghost of time. 


Love is my happiness and love my 
learning, 

Words are my undiluted wisdom, not 
hard my meaning, 

Clear as the unseen blackbird singing 
alone. 

Poetry is life and life lies lazy in the 
sun. 


—Wrey Gardiner in 
New 


British Poets. 
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Love and Fire 


All that will be remembered 
Is a fire 
Rising up to God. 
The snow on my love’s shoulders 
Will melt in air 
Like a rose fading into night 
All that will remain 
Is the fire 
That kindled the heart. 


Our lips were the sun setting on snow, 
A cloud 
By day and fire by night 
(All that will be remembered 
Is snow 
Falling on a star) 
Now suns are like desire, 
And snow like death 
And eyes the source of light— 
But all that will be remembered 
Is love 
Kindling the night. 


Love was in the beginning—the desire 
That made a star, 
Made man. 
All that will remain 
Is desire 
Returning to God, 
All that will be remembered 
Is that the sun 
Became the heart. 


that will remain 

Is man 

Consumed by the sun, 

All that will remain 
Is what the heart remembers 
Of the sun. 

All that will remain 

Is the love 

That burns away the sun. 

—Kathleen Raine in 


Al 


— 


New British Poets. 
Wisdom 
Knowledge and wisdom, far from be- 


ing one, 

Have oftimes no connection. 
edge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of oth- 
er men; 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their 
own. 

Knowledge is proud 
learn’d so much; 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no 
more. 


Knowl- 


that he has 


—William Cowper. 
Love 
“Love thou art absolute, sole Lord’— 
Ah many and many a secret hoard 
Have I deep hidden from thy sight, 
Depriving thee and me of right. 
Love, from the very first I gave 
Myself to be myself’s own slave 
And knew no other way to live 
But from my Lord a fugitive. 
Love, from the very first I leaped, 
In secret cave whate’er I reaped, 
Nor knew that he who gave the power, 
The seed, the plough, the fertile shower, 
The ripening sun, the very ground 
Had part or right in what I found. 


“Love thou art absolute, sole Lord”’— 
Come, claim me, claim each secret 
hoard, 

Claim each reluctant thought that still 
Cries, Lord, not thy but my own will 
Set thou these feet upon thy track 
Though obstinate they wander back. 
In sudden moments, little thing's 


Be present with thy pardonings: 
In great decisions, choice of road 
Be present, take on thee the load 
My prayer proceeds, it seems I crave 
That I be master, thou the slave: 
Yet are not they exalted so | 
Who serve thee, Lord, and with thee 
0? 
me: 5 M. in The Guardian, London. 


SELECTED PROSE 


The Costs of Royalty 

In Samoa the laws of hospitality 
outweigh all other considerations. A 
man must do what is expected of him, 
no matter what the consequences. To 
fail in any detail brings not only im- 
mediate loss of personal prestige but 
shame and disgrace on his whole fam- 
ily. Many a man has stolen a pig and 
gone to prison, voluntarily, for the 
theft, rather than bring dishonor on 
his relations. There are times when 
he just has to have a pig. How he 
obtains it is a secondary considera- 
tion. And, of course, the higher the 
rank the bigger the pig. In an un- 
published manuscript, the diary of 
William Oliver, yeoman, who left Dev- 
onshire about 1860 and spent most of 
his subsequent life in the Cook Islands, 
we read the results of marrying into 
a royal family: 

“Queen Makea’s mother is my old- 
est sister and her daughter is Queen 
Tinamana of Aroangi, and Queen Pa 
of Ngatangiia is my first cousin! * * * 
On April 17, 1890, my wife’s nephew 
Vairakau died. My fat pig died the 
same day, 300 pounds of pork gone 
for Royalty! On June 13, 1892, the 
widow of Old Tupe, my wife’s sister- 
in-law, died, aged seventy, and another 
fat pig, 200 pounds, also died for 
Royalty. Oh Lord, have mercy on us. 
On September 25, 1892, my wife’s sis- 
ter died and my best pig was yielded 
up to Royalty—in God we trust!”— 
Robert Gibbings in Over the Reefs 
and Far Away. 


The Far View 


I sometimes reinforce my profes- 
sional advice with a story about an el- 
derly man I knew in my youth. He 
had managed to retain a certain un- 
touchedness—his looks, his manners, 
his point of view—usually associated 
with extreme youth. I asked him how 
he did it: how he managed to meet the 
black oxen climbing up the hill, and 
drive them back again toward the sun- 
ny plains of childhood. His answer 
surprised me. “By going to church,” 
he said. 

Then he told me about a literary 
woman who consulted an oculist. After 
examination, the doctor told her that 
her eyes were simply tired, that she 
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CHURCH MANAGEM 
needed to rest them. She explained 
that this was impossible, her commit- 
ments necessitated their continued 
use. After reflecting for a moment, 
he asked her if she had any wide views 
from her home. 


“Oh, yes,” she replied. “From my 


front porch I can look out upon a | 


glorious range of mountains.” 


“Very well,” he said. “When your 
eyes feel tired, look steadily at your | 


mountains for ten minutes. Twenty 


minutes would be better. The far look 


will rest your eyes.” 


It was the “far look” that this serene | 
old man got out of going to church. | 


As if he brushed aside all the ob- 
stacles that stood between him and a 


wide view of the glorious mountains. | 
This man lived in a crowded world, | 


just as you and I do; a world that has 
no time, and apparently no wish, to 
see the mountains. But for a little 
over an hour every Sunday morning 
he pushed aside this weekday world. 
He became sensitive to wide views and 
far glories. He found what Ruskin 
called his “escape to eternity.’’—Clar- 
ence W. Lieb in Outwitting Your 


Years. 


Mysticism 

In our day and age, 
opened so many forgotten literary 
tombs, the unknown Teutonic Knight 


which has | 


of a distant past is hailed by a chorus | 


of many voices. The awakened has 
become the awakener. What he has 
to say is ‘that mysticism—the unchang- 
ing reflection of our unchanging hu- 
man longing—has always had to say. 
But the power and piety of his ex- 
pression seize our minds. For a mo- 
ment we must look up from our whir- 
ring looms, for a moment we must 
listen to the note of that old and pon- 
derous bell.—Joseph Bernhart in his 
Introduction to Theologia Germanica. 


Science and Religion 


Civilization has now reached such a 


stage of power that an international | 


understanding is imperative to pre- 
serve modern peoples from self-de- 
struction. The indescriminate slaugh- 
ter of men, women and children and 
the devastation of their homes over 
an area of several square miles by 
turning a switch has made modern 
warfare a mockery of the highest hu- 


man values and an insult to the throb- | 


bing human heart. 


The day is past when crimes of this | 


kind were sanctioned in the name of 
religion and regarded as sacred. Man 
himself has acquired powers approach- 
ing those attributed to divinities in 
earlier days of civilization. At the 
Same time there has been an incipient 
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NEW YORK CITY WRITES 


“I have just finished the installation 
of the set of chimes you sent me for 
the North Community Church of 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

“The Chimes are so very nice in all respects that I cannot help tel- 
ling the pleasure I had to do this installation. You deserve compli- 
ments in your achievement of perfect tone, and in the mechanical 
action. 

“This particular installation was most difficult, since the Church is 
very small, and the chimes had to be installed in the open. We have 
made them very soft, and yet with the expression mechanism you 
have sent me, we can still make the chimes heard over the entire or- 
gan if we want them to sound that loud.” 


ALL OVER AMERICA 


men like M. Lavallee—men who really know church music and the instruments 
that produce it are acknowledging the quality, the superiority of Maas Genu- 
ine Cathedral Chimes and Carillons. Their perfect tuning, their clean, instant 
action, their moderate cost — all these and many other features place them in 
the top rank of modern church and institutional musical instruments. 
NOW—MAAS CHIMES AND CARILLONS and the MAAS-ROWE PER- 
CUSSIONS are all “Octamonically tuned.” This means even more value for 
you at the same moderate cost. 
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BRORZE 
TABLETS 


e church tablets 
e door plates © pew plates 
© room tablets e honor rolls 


Do as churches and charitable organiza- 
tions from coast to coast do—make U. S. 
BRONZE your source for Bronze Tablets of 
rare beauty and distinction. Our modern 
lant and art bronze foundry—one of the 
aot in the country devoted exclusively 
to bronze tablet work—assure you of the 
finest quality at lowest prices. 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
PROMPT MAIL SERVICE - FREE SKETCHES - FREE ESTIMATES 





® memorials 


Bronze Tablet Headquarter 





UNITED STATES BRONZE sicx 
570 Broadway, Dept. CM, New York 12,N. Y. 


— Hymn Singing © 
ON SUNDAY NIGHTS | 























MONG the charming customs 
still surviving at The North- 
field is the “hymn sing” on Sun- 
day nights when guests in the 
lobby and on the broad verandas 


join in singing their favorite 


hymns. 

This delightful country Inn, es- 
tablished in 1888, is still noted for 
its delicious New England meals, 
its friendly atmosphere and the 
gracious hospitality which is tra- 
ditional. 


Sports on our 250-acre es- 
tate, outdoor and indoor 
recreation for all the family 
at every season of the year 


Descriptive folder on request 
A. Gordon Moody, Manager 
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growth of tenderness of heart and 

other virtues which separate civilized 
'/man from other living creatures and 
| from savagery. 

All great religions have assisted in 
the promotion of these human ciarxc- 
teristics, each in its way and by its 
own methods. As a social force every 
religion binds its followers together 
for their common good and inspires a 
loyalty which transcends any other in- 
centive to action. The value of a reli- 


| gion to civilized life is, however, not 


to be measured by attachment to a 
particular faith but by works to make 
this life progressively fuller and 
richer. * * * Whatever views are held 
as to the meaning and purpose of 
man’s existence, he finds himself on a 
globe from which he has to obtain 
material needs of life, and also with 
a mind which can appreciate such ab- 
stract qualities as beauty and love, 
justice and truth, whether seen on the 
earth or projected on the heavens. 

Ethical or philosophical humanism 
takes account of all these factors of 
cultural development, secular or sa- 
ered. It understands very clearly 
that the earth is but a temporary home 
not only for the short space of indi- 
vidual life but also for the whole hu- 
| man race. As tenants or trustees our 
| duty is to make the best use of the 
resources of our heritage by the exer- 
cise of all our talents and with the 
belief and hope that by so doing we 
are helping to make men sublime, mo- 
rally and spiritually, as well as godly 
| in the sense of religious faith.—Sir 
Richard Gregory in Gods and Men; 
Stuart and Richards, London. 


BOOKISH BREVITIES 


The only thing better than a good 
| biography is a good autobiography, 
and both are rare—the good autobiog- 
raphy being the rarer of the two. And 
rarest of all is the autobiography of 
a sincere and consistent liberal. The 
autobiography of an _ ultra-conserva- 
tive is not so difficult to write. The 
ultra-conservative has only to register 
the things, whether of pride, reason 
or prejudice, for which he has stood, 
but the liberal must make the reader 
see and feel the intangibles—the vis- 
ions and ideals toward which he has 
aspired. The autobiography of such a 
liberal is to be found in A Dreamer’s 
Journey by Morris Raphael Cohen. Dr. 
Cohen, already almost a legendary fig- 
ure in American philosophy, was a 
truly great liberal. He believed and 
taught that convictions should come 
from light, not heat, and that a man 
| should have no _ prejudices except 
against prejudice. A Dreamer’s Jour- 
| ney is a moving picture of a great 


mind and a great character and of the 
promised land, America, which gave 
a poor boy a chance. Teachers who 
have the aim and spirit of this mod- 
ern Socrates are rare indeed, and with 
the asinine “standardization” of aca- 
demic life, including the accrediting of 
schools and the crediting of students, 
I can see little hope for the rise and 
reign of really great teachers like 
Morris Raphael Cohen. But we need 
such teachers and we need them des- 
perately and it may be that this auto- 
biography will do more than tell a 
wonderful success story. It may be 
that it will reopen many of the springs 
from which men like Cohen found re- 
freshment and inspiration. I shall be 
reading and praising this book many 
times (The Beacon Press; $4.) * * * 
Because most Americans know next to 
nothing about British poetry which 
has come into being during the past 
decade—the Romantic movement, the 
Scottish Renascende, and the newer 
translations from the Gaelic—we are 
greatly indebted to Kenneth Rexroth 
for his splendid anthology, The New 
British Poets. Himself both a critic 
and a poet of mature stature, Mr. Rex- 
roth has brought to his task the kind 
of equipment essential to his task. 
Some seventy poets are represented. 
The book opens with an illuminating 
essay which deals with recent devel- 
opments in British poetry and con- 
cludes with brief but informative bio- 
graphical notes. Why the name and 
works of Robert Farren should be 
omitted is a mystery to me—but per- 
haps not to the anthologist (Pantheon; 
$2.50). 

Outwitting Your Years, by Clar- 
ence William Lieb, is a simple, scien- 
tific and reverent book which deals 
with the inescapable problem of at- 
taining and remaining in good health, 
both physically and mentally, and of 
growing old gracefully. This distin- 
guished New York physician knows 
his psychiatry as well as his materia 
medica and he writes informally, in- 
formingly and inspiringly about health 
of body and mind. This book should 
be required reading for every physi- 
cian and minister in America (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.; $2.75.) * * * During 
the second half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury an anonymous German author 
wrote one of the world’s great devo- 
tional classics, Theologia Deutsch. This 
book, loved and published by Luther, 
has been known best through its nine- 
teenth century translation by Susanna 
Winkworth, but now we have a re- 
vised and modernized translation, to- 
gether with an almost book-length in- 
troduction by a man who has made 
mysticism a life-long study. It is The- 
ologia Germanica, by Joseph Bernhart. 
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THEY LIKE “CHURCH 
MANAGEMENT” 


“It improves with age.’’-—Jacob H. 
Goldner, Cleveland, Ohio 
* * * 
“One hundred per cent good.’’—J. 
E. VanDyke, Warsaw, Indiana 
* * * 
“Appreciated in my study.’’—E. C. 
Churchill, Digby, Nova Scotia 
* * * 


“Summer directory worth the price 


of a year’s subscription.’’—Guy C 
Heyl, Warrenton, Virginia 
* * * 

“Outshines all other ministers’ 
magazines.’-—Horace V. Blackford, 
Brookfield, Massachusetts 

* * * 


“Grows better each year.’’—E. Gib- 
son Davis, Memphis, Tennessee 





Soon Ready for the Mails 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT DIRECTORY FOR 1949-1950 


(Published as the July, 1949, Issue of “Church Management’) 


NOTE THESE FEATURES 


FIFTY-TWO BRIEF SERMONS 
WITH WORSHIP OUTLINES 
(One for each Sunday from July 1 
through June 30) 
A TWELVE MONTHS’ STUDY 
COURSE ON PULPIT PREACHING 
(Give yourself a refresher course; 
here is the outline) 
LITURGICAL AND EXECUTIVE 
CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 
(Saves hours of time in planning 
your program) 
SOURCE BOOK ON WEDDINGS 
AND FUNERALS 


(Unusual 
services and prayers) 


presentation of helpful 


RECOMMENDED CHOIR MUSIC 
(The annual feature appreciated by 
your choir) 

VITAL STATISTICS 
(Information on membership, giving, 
etc.) 

REVIEW OF RELIGION 

FOR THE YEAR PAST 
(Church progress in a few pages) 

HANDBOOK OF DEDICATIONS 


(Fresh dedicatory services for many 
purposes) 


CLASSIFIED TRADE DIRECTORY 


(An appreciated “Where to Buy” 
directory) 


OTHER FEATURES 


Copies automatically mailed to all paid-up subscribers. 
be accepted to start with this big issue. One year, $3.00; two full years, $5.00; single 
copies of this issue, 60c each. 


New subscriptions will 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 


1900 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 








Doubtless this will take its place as , 


the standard translation and interpre- 
tation of German classic (Pantheon; 
$2.50.) * * * As would be expected 
there is much gold, much fine gold, in 
Peace of Soul by Fulton J. Sheen. Mon- 
signor Sheen could not write uninter- 
estingly if he should try. Nor could 
he write at any length without saying 
many wise things and revealing genu- 
inely spiritual insights. And because 
this is so Peace of Soul will be a de- 


servedly popular book. There 


| 


are, | 


however, certain things which need to | 


in criticism of the Latin 
church’s most potent apologist in 
America. Chief amon gthem, as I see 
it, is this: that Monsignor Sheen, al- 
ways logical in scholastic fashion, has 
the unhappy habit of drawing many 
irrelevant conclusions. Moreover, he is 
never quite able to see the whole of the 
holy Catholic church—what he sees is 
only the Italianized section of which he 
is a priest. This tends to narrow his 
vision and to breed certain inconsisten- 
cies. Perhaps, too, Monsignor Sheen is 
writing too much, with the result that 
he is somewhat repetitious. Neverthe- 
less, having said these things, I go on 
to commend the fine gold the reader 
may unearth in Peace of Soul (Whit- 
tlesey House; $3.) * * * And now for 


be said 





American Folding Chair No. 44 


American Folding Chair No.47—Same 
fine construction, with seat and back 
upholstered in high-grade brown imita- 
tion leather. 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. « 
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chmeucant FOLDING CHAIR "44" 


meets many church needs economically 


Comfortable, quiet, convenient—the American “Forty-Four" 
is ideal all-purpose folding chair for choir, Sunday schools, 
socials, banquets, and other meetings. Durakle—tubular steel 
frame, solid-steel cross braces. Quiet—folds quickly and 
quietly. Scfe—can't tip over in use; no snagging, pinching or 
soiling hazards. Light and compact, easy to store. 
urea-resin-bonded hardwood seat, durably lacquered. All 
metal parts finished in dipped baked enamel. Replaceable 
rubber feet. Top value in comfort, good looks, durability. 
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am cAmetcan Seating Company 
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a word about a book of unusual beau- 
ty—beauty of format, beauty of prose, 
beauty of illustrations, and beauty of 
message. It a perfect book for 
vacation reading. It is Over the Reefs 
and Far Away by Robert Gibbings. I 
am still remembering the letters re- 
ceived from a goodly number of my 
readers thanking me for advising them 
to purchase Lovely Is the Lee by the 
same author. Well, with equal enthu- 


is 


siasm I am praising Over the Reefs 





and Far Away. This book is a rec- 
ord of Gibbing’s journeys to and life 
among the islands of the South Pacific 
—the Tonga group, Samoa, the Toke- 
laus, Mangaia and Tahiti. Here 
the sounds, scents, music, customs, 
amusements and religion of the tribes 
that inhabit the South Seas. It 
an enchanting adventure as you make 
it in the light of the author’s Irish 
wit, sympathy and appreciation (E. 
P. Dutton and Company; $3.50). 
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WITH THE NEW 
SPENCER “MC” DELINEASCOPE 


Add the magnetic realism of color 
projection—and religious classes, 
church gatherings, or sermons will 
leave lasting impressions. The versatile 
new MC Delineascope is an ideal 
church projector. It shows color slides 
and slidefilm, single or double frame 
—interchangeably. It loads instantly, 
Operates simply, remains cool enough 
to touch, offers choice of three 
objectives and has brilliance enough 
for church halls. Choose the new 
MC Delineascope with full confidence 
in its fine optical and mechanical 
qualities. It is manufactured by one 
of America’s oldest makers of 
Scientific Instruments. For literature 
or the name of your nearest 
distributor, write Dept. [ 132. 


American @ Optical 


nstrument Division 


5, New York 
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If You Are Too Busy 
for Daily Devotions 
You are too busy 


Alone, or within your family circle, 
give some time each day to Bible 
reading, prayer and meditation. 
THE UPPER ROOM, the world’s 
most widely used devotional guide, 


will help you. 


Published Bi-monthly. Individual subscrip- 
tions, two years to one address.or two 
one-year subscriptions, $1.00. Ten or 
more copies of one issue to one address, 


Order from 


5 cents per copy. 


THE UPPER ROOM 


1908 Grand Ave. 


Nashville 4, Tenn. 
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Churches Lead in Recreational Programs 


Here is interesting material for those who assume that the 
churches have lost a contact with life. The following is a portion 
of a report released by The Ohio Welfare Council on “Recreation 


Today in Ohio.” 


What is true in Ohio is probably as true in 


other states. 


F the many other types of organi- 
zations and institutions which 
contribute to the total local rec- 


_reation facilities and program, churches 


are doubtless the most numerous and 
probably the most important. It is im- 
possible to draw a hard and fast line 
activities of a church 
and those which 


between the 
which are religious 
are recreational, since even church 
services fulfill a social function and 
much of church recreational programs 
have a religious objective. Nevertheless 


| the specific recreation activity of local 


churches is considerable. 

The three largest Protestant de- 
nominations cooperated in the Ohio 
Welfare Council survey by sending 
questionnaires to all their pastors in 
Chio, and the Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence supplied information on the pro- 
gram of the Catholic Youth Organi- 
zation. 

What churches do in the way of rec- 
reation varies with the size of the con- 
gregation, the size of the community 
and other resources which exist. Some 
churches feel that they should endeavor 
to promote over-all community pro- 
grams, rather than attempting any- 
thing independently. In this case, 
church recreational activity is limited 
to the promotion of good fellowship 
among its own group. Others feel that 
schools meet the need for leisure-time 
activity adequately, or that if both 
church and school develop recreation 
programs there is a need for coordina- 
tion so that they are not competing for 
| the time of the young people. In some 
of the large cities, the churches are 
wrestling with the question of whether 
to attempt to meet the recreational 
needs of the people in the immediate 
neighborhood, or the needs of the con- 
gregation, many of whom have moved 
to other parts of the city. In the small 
towns and villages, the lack of coop- 
| eration between small denominations, 
each going its own way, is noted. There 
/is evidence that the majority of 
_ churches are interested in recreational 
| programs for their youth, and that 
many of them are working actively to 
develop them, but there are others that 
| are disinterested and feel no respon- 
sibility in this area. A few pastors 





reported that people were apathetic. 

Approximately eighty-five per cent 
of all churches reporting felt that 
there was a need in the community for 
a church-centered recreation program. 
The reason given most often was that 
the existing recreational facilities in 
the community did not emphasize char- 
acter development, that the existing 
facilities are limited and cannot serve 
all groups, and that there are no other 
recreation facilities in the community 
and no other organization to provide 
a program except the church. The re- 
sponsibility of the church as a com- 
munity agency in a small community 
is clear. 

Approximately one-third, or 526, of 
all the Protestant churches to which 
schedules were sent, responded. Their 
distribution according to the popula- 
tion of the city or village was: 

Number of 


Churches 

Population Reporting 
UnGee peeo 223s SS 313 
2,500 to Bree aes See 34 
b0p0' to 10/000 . 2... _.-.... 30 
10000 “to ° 25000... .2 2. 28 
20000 tO 20000 .....<-c2.. “BT 
50,000 to 100,000 ______-_____ 13 
10000006 260000 2-5 ..5-.4-. 28 
Boune0 ena Over 22s5.2=. 5. 53 


Although the membership ranged 
from considerably less than 100 to 
more than 1,000, the average congre- 
gation was approximately 250. 

Of the 421 churches in this group 
which reported on their facilities for 
recreation, 75 or approximately six- 
teen per cent reported no facilities ex- 
cept the church auditorium. Other 
facilities were reported by the follow- 
ing numbers: 

Number of 


Churches 
Facility Reporting 
Recreation hall ._.......u..... 353 


(including church basement) 


Club or class rooms ---------- 197 
iSemmeeeIOs 22 54 
RI ORIEN 2 so 36 
Cian oMeemis 2 oa 33 
ROOTING i F585 ee Bia ah Oe 7 


Most churches reported kitchens for 
church suppers or other entertain- 
ments. About thirty per cent reported 
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moving picture projectors. Approx- 
imately one-fourth reported stages 
other than the chancel, and about an 
equal number had fireplaces and a | 
radio or victrola. | 

Out of 380 churches providing in- | 
formation about personnel available | 
for leadership, only thirty-five reported 
a full-time youth director, but twenty- 
seven of these were said to have had 
special training. There were forty- 
seven reporting part-time youth di- 
rectors, twenty-six of whom were said 
to be specially trained. Although 
about sixty-five per cent reported the 
use of volunteer leadership, it is evi- | 
dent that in most churches the pastor 
(and possibly his wife) must assume 
full responsibility for the direction of 
all church activity. 

The type of groups reported most | 
often was young people’s groups, fol- 
lowed in order of frequency by choirs 
or choruses, young married people’s 
groups, children’s groups, women's 
clubs, Boy Scouts, men’s clubs, Girl 
Scouts or Campfire Girls, and dramatic 





groups. Only a very few churches 
reported group activity for aged 
people. 


While the activities engaged in by 
church groups center around special 
events and “family nights” in which 
ali membcrs of the congregation can 
participate, a substantial number re- 
ported concerts, plays, songfests, camp- 
ing, lectures, kindergartens, and for- 
ums, in that order. Summer institutes 
are popular also, although recreation 
is only incidental to the entire pro- 
gram of religious education for which 
they are organized. 

Just as special, facilities 
for recreation among the Protestant 
churches are found only in the large 
cities, the activities of the Catholic 
Youth Organization also are most 
highly organized in the metropolitan 
areas. Probably the most extensive 
programs have been organized in To- 
ledo and Cincinnati. The direction of 
city-wide activities in Toledo is cen- 
tered in The Catholic Club, a_ five- 
story building including a swimming 
pool, gymnasium, library, lounge, re- | 
ception and banquet hall, class rooms, 
meeting rooms and offices. This club 
is affiliated with the Community Chest 
and operates as a semi-public insti- 
tution, open to all people of all faiths. 

The Toledo Council of Catholic 
Youth includes Catholic young people 
out of high school and not married. 
Units are formed in individual par- 
ishes and affiliated with the central 

The Catholic Youth Organi- 
with a comparable program 
is organized for high school students. 
The membership totals approximately 
3500. During 1946-47 it 


separate 


council. 
zation 


organized 
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e Sides 


Hundreds of beautiful full-color scenes of Bible 
Stories — actual color slides on the Holy Land — 
Hymnslides — Picture Map-slides. 


**Ten Commandments-Visualized’’ — Bible Stories 
— Stewardship. 


e March of Luclh Bible Films 
A series of black and white sound motion pictures 
of high professional standards. 


* Hort-Views 


Three-dimensional full color pictures, each with 
descriptive story, arranged in complete story sets 
covering Bible, travel and nature subjects. 


Whether your requirements are for slides, 
filmstrips, motion pictures or 3-dimen- 
sional pictures, each combines the high 
quality for which Church-Craft has con- 
sistently earned the praise of both clergy 
and teachers everywhere. 


ik Your Visual bids Dealer 
we Llerature 


For Desew 
Or Write Direct 


CHURCH-CRAFT tT 
Pictures. 
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3312 Lindell Blvd. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. i 








146 basketball teams, seventy-five soft- 
ball teams, scouting activities and a 
variety of cultural and spiritual pro- 
grams. 

In other cities the CYO frequently 
has access to the facilities of the 
Knights of Columbus or other Catholic 
organizations. In the smaller com- 
munities recreation activities are cen- 
parish halls and 


tered around 


chial 


paro- 
schools. 





We love spite of their 
faults, 


tions. 


people in 
rather than for their perfec- 
As long as their faults are not 





of such a character as to cause pro- 


longed and intolerable anguish, the 


wisest plan is to overlook them by 


avoiding criticism. 


x i 

It may be difficult to keep in mind, 
but saving multiplies your money just 
The habit 
-self 
respect and the respect of your neigh- 


as extravagance lessens it. 
of saving gives you good things 


bors;. interest in your own future; and, 
more important, it draws you and your 
mate closer together so that your hopes 
and plans become one. 

















A Remarkable 
Combination 


MOVIE-MITE pioneered the idea that complicated, ex- Model 63LMB 
pensive equipment is superfluous and unnecessary for 16mm Projector 
finest 16mm projection outside an auditorium. The mod- for Sound or 
ern MOVIE-MITE, for SOUND or SILENT 16mm films, Silent Films 
features light weight, compactness, simplicity, efficiency 

and economy with marvelous results. 0 
MOVIE-MITE, complete with speaker, weighs only 26 Ibs. >] 98> 
Universal A.C. or D.C., 105-120 volt operation. 
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Write for details—See your dealer for demonstration 















FOAM RUBBER 
PEW CUSHIONS 


Wide color range of 
best quality velour 
covers. Custom tail- 
ored to your pews. All 
Send number and size of cushions made with 
your pews for free sample removable and reversi- 
and estimate. ble zippered covers. 
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Recommended Commercial Camps 


The growth of commercial summer 
camps for boys and girls has been tre- 
mendous during the past few years. 
Church Management has been making 
a study of these camps to learn which 
ones offer well developed religious pro- 
grams. By this we mean camps which 
include on the staff people competent 
to direct religious programs and well 
defined curricula of study. 

From a large number of camps which 
submitted information the following 
have qualified for our recommended 
list. This report in no sense attempts 
to classify the camps except on its reli- 
gious program. 

BOYS’ CAMPS 

*Camp Timber Top, Chautauqua, 
New York. Owned and operated by 
Rev. and Mrs. Lewis Weber Gishler, 
Muncie, Indiana. 

*Carlyle Boys’ Camp, Post Office Box 
2, Hendersonville, North Carolina. H. 
G. Carlyle, director, Rev. C. E. Jack- 
son, Jr., chaplain. Fee $300—six weeks. 

Camp Hy-Lake, Quebec, Tennessee. 
Major Jonas Coverdale, director. Fee 
not known. 

Camp Mondamin, Tuxedo, North 
Carolina. F. D. Bell, director. Fee 
$400—eight weeks. 

Camp Arrowhead, Hendersonville, 
North Carolina. J. O. Bell, director. 
Fee $400—eight weeks. 

*Christian Athlete’s Camp (Two 
weeks only—August 14-28). Rev. C. E. 
Jackson, Jr., director. P. O. Box 2, 
Hendersonville, North Carolina. Fee 
$40 per week. 

GIRLS’ CAMPS 

*Camp Twa-ne-ko-tah, Chautauqua, 
New York. Directed by the Rev. and 
Mrs. R. C. Stoll, 144 Jewett Parkway, 
Buffalo, New York. Two, four or six 
weeks periods. 

*Camp Ton-A-Wandah, Henderson- 
ville, North Carclina. Baxter Haynes, 
associate director, Tyron, North Caro- 
lina. Fee $365—eight weeks. 

*“Camp Greystone, Hendersonville, 
North Carolina. Mrs. Virginia Sevier 
Hannah, director. Fee $450—eight 
weeks. 

*Camp Junaluska, Lake Junaluska, 
North Carolina. Miss Ethel J. McCoy, 
director. Fee $400—eight weeks. 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CAMPS 

*Glen Eyrie Farm for Children, De- 
lavan, Wisconsin. Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
G. Buzzell, directors. Fee $225—eight 
weeks. 

*Carlyle Vacation Camp (June 14- 
27 only. Ages 16-21). Hendersonville, 
North Carolina. P. O. Box H. G. Car- 
lyle, director. Fee $70—two weeks. 





*Denotes camp with developed religious pro 
gram given equal place with other camp activities. 
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The Fullness of Time 
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A Sermon on World Government 


by Harvey "MW Kedford ‘ 


O discuss some phase of the sig- 

nificance of the appearance of 

Christ, “when the fulness of the 
time came” would be appropriate, time- 
ly and profitable. But this morning our 
thought runs in a different channel. 
This phrase, “the fulness of the time,” 
expresses a characteristic of the course 
of history. Times come when some 
things can be done which could not be 
done before; times come that, because 
of what has been done before by way of 
preparation, because of a unique combi- 
nation of circumstances, a favorable 
situation obtains in which progress can 
be made, light dispels the darkness, hu- 
manity strikes its tents and, like a 
mighty army, marches toward the 
Promised Land. The world climbs an- 


other step higher on the ladder of 
achievement. 
Shakespeare put this well-known 


principle of life into immortal verse 

when he wrote: 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which, 

Taken at the flood leads on to fortune, 
Omitted, 

All the voyage of their lives ends in 
stratagems and spoils. 

What would you and I like to see 
come to pass in the next four years? 
Let it be something that has never hap- 
pened in the world before; let it be 
something good, not only for us, but for 
all mankind; let it be something ex- 
pressed in a prayer; a deep, sincere and 
earnest desire of the heart. I anticipate 
your answer: Unhesitatingly you are 
saying and praying: “Lord, give us 
peace, universal, world-wide peace— 
peace that brings freedom from fear; 
peace that will permit us to apply all 
our energies, including atomic power, 
toward the attainment of constructive 
purposes. 

But dare we be more specific and 
concentrate upon one of the basic fac- 
tors necessary to world peace; some- 
thing that must happen, that has never 
happened before; without which peace 
can be nothing more than a temporary 
armistice, an interlude, a cherished, but 
futile dream. 

Again I anticipate your answer. This 
answer is setting the minds and hearts 
of millions on fire. It is our brightest 
ray of hope. It is a “tide in the af- 


fairs of men,” moving swiftly and 


*Minister, First Christian Church, Hot Springs, 
Arkans1s 


gathering momentum. This indispens- 
able factor to world peace is a world 
federal government. You are doubt- 
less acquainted with this organized 
movement for world federal govern- 
ment. Perhaps, like myself, you are an 
active member of this movement. You 
have sent in your contribution. You are 
planning to be among those who will 
give our new President and Congress 
such a bombardment as they have never 
experienced before, in an effort to per- 
suade this country to use its influence 
and power to change the United Na- 
tions Organization into a world federal 
government, that will eventually reduce 


all military activities to the status of . 


an international police force. 


One hundred and seventy-two years | 


ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent something new, something 
that had never happened in the world 
before. Time will not permit a discus- 
sion of the unique newness of the 
American Declaration of Independence 
and Constitution. Suffice it here to say 
that after the declaration and the con- 
stitution, men had more liberty than 
ever before anywhere in the world, that 
on this continent more progress has 
been made than in any given period in 
history, anywhere in the world. What 
they did for this country, we must now 
do for the world. Now, we must say: 


“We, the people of the world, in order | 


to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 


provide for the common defense, pro- 


mote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty for ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this constitution of the world!” 

What are some of the favorable fac- 
tors in our present world situation 
which indicate that a world federal 
government in the near future is more 
than a fantastic dream? 

a. The idea 
b. The circumstance 
c. America 
d. Leadership 
e. God 
I. The Idea 

The first favorable factor is the idea 
of world government. The idea is not 
new. It is as old as the Old Testament. 
It is implied in the prophetic conception | 
of one God, beside whom there is no | 
other. It is as new as the New Testa- | 
ment—and that is very new—which | 
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NCHOR Weld Iron Fences 

and Gates give your church 
the beauty of wrought iron, with 
grooved, square pickets and rails 
worked into architecturally cor- 
rect designs. And they give you 
permanence and strength, too, 
for all pickets and rails are of the 
same size, electrically welded 
under pressure to eliminate the 
need for ugly  cross-bracing. 
There are many Anchor Weld in- 
stallations providing reverent 
settings for churches, cemeteries, 
rectories, convents, schools and 
colleges throughout the country. 


To put a stop to vicious van- 
dalism, it also pays to guard 
your boundary lines with tough, 
durable Anchor Chain Link 
Fence. It is made in heights from 
31% to 10 feet with Deep-Driven 
Anchors to hold the fence erect 
and in line, in any soil or weath- 
er, throughout the country. 


Send for our free illustrated 
catalogs. Find out how Anchor 
Fence can bring beauty and pro- 
tection to your institution. Ad- 
dress: ANCHOR Post FENCE 
Diviston, Anchor Post Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 6642 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


i nchor Fence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 
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| time. 


St. Paul's Church, Chester, Pa. 
Rev. P. C. Van der Hiel, Jr., Rector 


A charming Chapel—designed and exe- | 


cuted by Rambusch, includes a simple Lime- 
stone Altar with a carved oak Tryptich 
richly decorated and painted with a | 
central mural painting of the Ascension. 
Credence Shelf and Communion rail 
in selected oak, hand carved—complete | 
the furnishings of this small sanctuary. | 
A lighting system—hand wrought iron 
lanterns and directional shields for sanc- 
tuary lighting and cathedral chairs—also 
the workof the Rambusch Organization. 
Does your church need a small chapel? 
We shall be pleased to plan it for you. 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 
40 West 13th St. -~ New York II. NY. 


Rambusch for Decoration, Murals, 
Altars, Altar Rails, Pulpits, Lighting Fixtures, 
Woodwork, Art Metal 
and Stained Glass Windows 
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© A WAR MEMORIAL 
© A BRONZE TABLET 
© GIFT OR BEQUEST PLATES 


be sure to write for our handsome 
40-page brochure of memorial designs 


Other Spencer 
eatalogs avail- 
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| time has come.” 


| wrote a 
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teaches that “He hath made of one all 
nations of men to dwell on all the face 


of the earth.” (Acts 17:26—para- 
phrased.) 
The idea of liberty was not new 


when Thomas Jefferson wrote the Dec- 
laration of Independence. The newness 
of the declaration and the constitution 
consists in the decision of those cour- 
ageous men that “the fulness of the 
time” had come to apply the idea in 
this new land. The supporting re- 
sponse of the American people proved 
that they read aright the signs of the 
Victor Hugo is credited with the 
statement that: “No army in all the 
world is so powerful as an idea whose 
More than a decade 
ago a great Christian philosopher, A. 
N. Whitehead, wrote a very illuminat- 
ing bceok, The Adventures of Ideas, 
which is a description of the function, 
influence and power of ideas in history. 
He likens a great idea in the back- 
ground of dim consciousness to a phan- 
tom ocean, beating upon the shores of 
human life in successive waves. A 
whole succession of these waves slowly 
do their work of sapping the base of 
some cliff of habit, but a final wave 
produces a revolution. The cliff of op- 
position crumbles into the sea. 


Back in the days of extreme Amer- 
ican isolationism, Anne Morrow Lind- 
berg wrote of the “wave of the future,” 
which was a familiar concept to philoso- 
phers who applied the evolutionary 
thought pattern to the historical pro- 
cess. There is a “wave of the future.” 
There will be a tide at the flood. If, as 
Shakespeare says, history teaches and 
the Bible confirms, that men can select, 
they can choose, they can take this or 
that tide, then let us help to swell this 
tidel movement for world federal gov- 
ernment, until it becomes a mighty 
flood, so powerful that even an “iron 
curtain” will not hold it back. Then fu- 
ture generations will rise up to call us 
blessed. Or they will say, “when the 
fulness of the time came” they, like the 
of the American Republic, 
declaration. They wrote a 
world constitution, signed it, commit- 
ting their very lives to its support. 


founders 


II, The Circumstance 

The ancient writer of Ecclesiastes 
tells us “that there is a time for every 
purpose under heaven, a time to be born 
and a time to die, a time to plant and a 
time to pluck up that which is planted, 
a time to laugh and a time to weep, a 
time to keep silence and a time to 


speak.” (Ecclesiastes 3:1-8 — para- 


| phrased.) 


When the right and timely idea com- 
bines with a favorable circumstance, the 
right historical situation, the tide of 





progress begins to move with speed and 
power. 

Recently we received a letter from 
some friends who moved to Alaska. One 
day the husband said to the wife, to 
whom the country is new, “The tide is 
coming in. It will be here soon. Come 
quickly.” She looked out into the dis- 
tance at the swelling waters. Within 
a very few minutes the water was surg- 
ing near their feet. 

Time and circumstance combined 
when our fathers wrote the declaration 
and the constitution. During that hot 
day in July, while debate over the decla- 
ration was in progress, some of the 
representatives from a few of the colo- 
nies wavered. They hesitated. But 
when the man who had ridden eighty 
miles without stopping came in to tell 
them that the enemy was even then 
marching on New York, the wind and 
the tide turned to support the declara- 
tion and soon they began to sign. 

If the threat of disaster, of the ap- 
proaching enemy, the clanking of the 
chains of slavery, the sound of the death 
rattle, are factors in a situation that 
will move men to act speedily and cour- 
ageously to achieve a world federal gov- 
ernment, then our time of all times is 
the time. It is “the fulness of the 
time.” 

I glanced hurriedly at the pictures in 


a recent issue of Life. I saw the picture 


of one man, Joseph Stalin, and the 
headlines read: “The most powerful 
man in the world, a man who con- 


trols the destiny of 190 million people.” 
For one man to seek or to possess that 
much power is never justified, always 
dangerous and a sure threat to the 
peace of the world. 

William Rogers, Jr. recently said that 
“whether in the future we have peace 
or war depends upon the decision of 
one man, Joseph Stalin.” This is what 
President Roosevelt said about Hitler, 
and Hitler decided for war. Is it not 
time for the peace-loving peoples of the 
world to do some deciding? A _ bold 
courageous movement for world federal 
government, not a loose federation, to 
be used as a sounding board, to wreck 
the nerves of distressed humanity, but 
a world constitution that limits national 
sovereignty, demobilizes armies and cre- 
ates a police force, “by the people, of 
the people and for the people.” 

While serving in the United States 
Navy and while sweeping mines in the 
North Sea twenty-nine years ago, the 
commander of the fleet signaled to the 
captain of a ship that had been dam- 
aged by an exploding mine, this mes- 
sage: “The wind and the tide are with 
you. Go into port.” Time and circum- 
stance combine to make our time, the 
time—“the fulness of time” to write 
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another declaration and another consti- 
tution that includes the whole—pre- 
viously very large—but now danger- 
ously small world. 


III. America 

It is significant that the coming of 
Christ was preceded by a long period 
of preparation, and the Hebrew peo- | 
ple played the leading role. 

When our fathers wrote the American | 
Declaration and Constitution, they were 
preparing the way for this day. The 
United States of America is a minia- | 
ture world government, based upon the 
pattern of democracy, which is the only | 
peace pattern. I read or heard recently | 
a very encouraging statement which | 
said that the American Congress is the 
most influential and powerful group in 
the modern world. If this is so, why is 
it so? Is it not because the members 
are elected by the people and are ac- 
countable to the people for the deci- 
sions they make? Let the American 
people demand and help to make the 
next Congress the wisest, the best, the | 
most influential and powerful the world | 
has ever known; let us use this heri- | 
tage, this channel of expression be- 
queathed to us by our fathers for the | 
propagation of the idea whose time | 
has come, the idea of world federal gov- | 
ernment, Let it be said of us by those 
who come after us, “when the fulness 
of the time came” the American people 
became the leading, the major factor 
in the situation that caught up the idea 
of world government and carried it for- 
ward with the irresistible power of a 
moving tide. 








IV. Leadership 

A timely idea, a timely circumstance 
and a nation of people dedicated to the 
idea are not sufficient. There must be 
present that peculiar, indescribable fac- 
tor of leadership. 

Francis Parkman in his book, The 
Oregon Trail, tells how the people who 
wanted to go to Oregon secured in St. 
Louis a leader to lead them through 
the perils of a frontier. The author’s 
description of this leader is an art 
picture in words: ‘He had a face so 
open and frank that it attracted our 
attention et once—a mirror of upright- 
ness, simplicity and kindness of heart. 
He possessed a natural refinement and 
delicacy of mind. He had keen percep- 
tion of character and a tact that pre- 
served him from flagrant error in any 
society.” And yet this leader could 
neither reed nor write. 

The people of the world need a leader 
today who must possess two character- 
istics, among many others. He must 
know the ideas in the minds of the 
masses to which they will respond sac- 
rificially, the idea they will support, if 
given the opportunity, if necessary, | 
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4 Pathway to a MORE ABUNDANT LIFE 
GENERAL CONFERENCE 


For Ministers and Laymen 
JULY 30 — AUGUST 8, 1949 


Northfield again offers to ministers, laymen, and their families a mid- 
summer opportunity for a rewarding period of spiritual stimulation and 
physical refreshment. The program, covering both practical and inspira- 
tional phases of church work, lists, as usual, outstanding Christian leaders, 
including: 

Bernard C. Clausen, Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio 

William R. Forrester, University of St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh, Scotland 

Mrs. William R. Forrester, missionary executive, Edinburgh, Scotland 

Stanley High, Roving Editor, The Reader’s Digest 

Boynton Merrill, The First Congregational Church, Columbus, Ohio 

John Homer Miller, Hope Congregational Church, Springfield, Massachusetts 

Frederick W. Norwood, former minister of St. James United Church, Montreal 

Otis R. Rice, St. Luke’s Hospital, New York 

Willard L. Sperry, Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Attractive rates, excellent facilities for recreation, and central location 
make this Conference the ideal answer to your vacation problem. 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER CONFERENCES 


William E. Park, Chairman 
Box S, East Northfield, Mass. 
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Gothic, Romanesque, Colonial, and Early Amer- 
ican designs to harmonize with every edifice. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 
Furniture for America’s Churches Since 1897 
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NO STRINGS TO THIS OFFER! 


We. will send any reader of CHURCH MANAGEMENT, free of 
charge, the three past issues of 


The Minister's Practical IDEA-KIT and 
The Sunday School IDEA KIT 


with no obligation whatever. 


These two monthly IDEA KITS are a loose-leaf service, provid- 
ing you with a monthly exchange of ideas from ministers and 
Sunday School workers all over the world. 


One minister writes: “Why hasn’t anyone told me of this service 
before? I find I can’t get along without it.” 


IDEA KITS were first published in September, 1946. More than 
5,000 ministers now subscribing. (Rate: $2.50 per year each.) 
For your SIX FREE ISSUES write (stating church you serve) to 


CHURCH EXTENSION SERVICE 


P.O. Box 552 Golden, Colorado 
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with their very life’s blood. And then 
he must know the circumstances, the 
situation, even as that capable St. Louis 
man knew the perils of the frontier 
wilderness. God grant that the people 
may find such a leader in this time. 
Are the people of the world ready for 
world federal government? Are the 
times right for such an idea? Will the 
American people take the lead? Have 
we found or will we find the right 
leader? 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which, if recognized and utilized when 
“the fulness of the time” comes, will 
establish world government and bring 
peace to men. 


V. God 


“When the fulness of the time came,” 
God. It was God who prepared to send 
and it was God who did send his Son. 

“God, having of old time spoken unto 
the fathers in the prophets by divers 
portions and in divers manners, hath 
at the end of these days spoken unto us 
in his Son.” (Hebrews 1:1-2a.) 

God reveals himself in history, be it 
the history of individuals or nations. 
Sometimes his voice may be almost in- 
audible; at other times it sounds like 
the roar of thunder; but always, recog- 
nized or unheard, God is working out 
his “eternal purpose which he purposed 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.” (Ephesians 
3:11.) 


The aged and very wise Benjamin 
Franklin was not overly pious in his 
attitude toward religion, but in a tense 
moment, when the writers of the Amer- 
ican Constitution were making a life 
or death decision, this super-statesman 
reminded his companions that the ideas 
the constitution and the 
circumstances in which they found 
themselves combined to make a recog- 
nition of God, not only appropriate, but 
necessary. He called for prayer. “I 
cannot conceive,” said he, “a transac- 


embodied in 


tion of such momentous importance to 
the welfare of millions now existing and 
to exist in the posterity of a great na- 
tion should be suffered to pass without 
being in some degree influenced, guided 
and governed by that omnipotent, omni- 
present and beneficent ruler, in whom 
all inferior spirits live and move and 


sot 


have their being.’’? 


“When the fulness of the time came 
God sent forth his Son.” When the ful- 
ness of the time came our fathers 
“brought forth on this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal.” Our time is the 
fulness of time. Let us bring forth a 
world federal government. 


+Beard, “A Rise of American Civilization,’ page 


330. 
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Harold F. Carr 


he say?” 





The Roots of Preaching 


A Stimulous to Creative Study 


We have to think of preaching as a total program. 
What are we trying to do this year with our sermons? 
If the people accept our spirit, our way of thinking, our 
proposed scheme of action and life, what would they 
We ought to be able to list our objectives. And 
then the individual sermon ought to be questioned by 
the author: “What is the purpose of this sermon? What 
are we trying to do? 
If the man in the pew tries to tell the fellows at the 
office what the sermon meant in helpfulness what would 





’ 


What is our recommendation? 








REGARDING OUR READING 


Part of the glory of the month ahead 
lies in the privilege of thinking of 
young people. Commencement time is 
here! 

Dynamics of Character is the title 
of a chapter in a book which will 
quickly furnish inspiration for sermons 
to youth. Ten years ago Their Future 
Is Now the Growth and Development 
of Christian Personality* brought us 
the thinking and experience of Dr. Er- 
nest M. Ligon. The high value of the 
book has not been seen by some because 
they connect it entirely with a method 
of religious education. 

Think of it as a way of helping to 
find our goals. In the back of the book 
is a folded chart giving the goals of 
life as stated in the Beatitudes. Under 
each goal is a brief statement on how 
far a person should have gone at the 
age noted. 

“Happy are the poor in spirit: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” That’s 
Visicn. Wouldn’t you like to know 
what this careful author concluded 
should be an adolescent’s accomplish- 
ments in this area? And what are the 
dangers ? 

Take the eight headings and ask 
yourself what you have found concern- 
ing the long look ahead. The outlines 
and introductions to such books are 
stimulating. This one especially. 


IN A MANNER OF SPEAKING 

We can show our purpose by our 
manner of speaking. Naturally our 
material and thinking must be worthy. 
The manner sends it along. We dare 
not rely on the content to wing its way. 
Attractiveness of style and manner 
help. 

I heard a hard-working doctor speak 
of a physician who did not study, toil 
and try hard enough as a “personality 


*The Macmillan Company. 


boy.” Back of the manner must be a 


meaning. At the other extreme are the 


hard-working doctors who do not spend 
much energy on encouraging the patient 
or talking with him. It adds up to the 
necessity of having skill, experience, 
sincerity and a good manner. So with 
preaching. 


Most any minister can find a friend 
who will make a recording of a sermon. 
Here is a real help. It may lead us to 
a new attitude. Are we tense, thus 


causing the congregation to resist our | 


words? Or do we preach as if we 
didn’t have to try very hard? Like a 
little boy showing he can ride his bi- 
cycle without his hands on the handle 
bars? 


With youth we must reveal our pur- | 


pose by our very manner of speaking. 
We must let them know we have found 
something which they need and that 
we care for them. 


WALKING WITH THE GREAT 

If the church wishes to be of genuine 
help to young people the ministers must 
know what the difficulties of the educa- 
tors are. 


Usually we prepare for preaching by 
reading great biographies. Let us walk 
sometimes with the great educators of 
our present day. Some of the great 
ones are in humble positions. 


Reading the reports of the various 


educational associations helps because | 


we find here a glorious humility. If we 
read the president’s annual report at 


Harvard or a like report from other | 


institutions we will find the clues for 
great preaching. 

The school] people in any locality can 
recommend, and are honored to do so, 
the documents which will impress us 
with their grandeur or their crying 


needs. If we would help youth why not | 


walk with the great among their edu- 
cators? 


We Design and 
Fabricate Ornamental f 


BRONZE 


and 


WROUGHT IRON 
LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


LANTERNS 


standards and 
wall brackets 


Bronze Portrait and Memorial 
Tablets, Ecclesiastical Fitments 





MEIERJOHAN * WENGLER 


METALCRAFTSMEN 


1102 W. 9th St CINCINNATI 3. OHIO 








1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


*. % to $@°° 







New York’s 
Friendliest 
Hotel 


WHERE YOUR 
COMFORT 
COMES 
FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests enjoy 
the homey luxury and genuine comforts 
seldom found in other New York hotels. 
You have your choice of 1,000 spa- 
cious, tastefully furnished rooms, all 
with bath. Five famous restaurants and 
a cafeteria. Quiet, yet within 3 minutes 
of the shopping district. Low rates make 
the Prince George New York’s most 
outstanding hotel value. Write for book- 
let C. M. 


Single room with bath from $3.50 
Double room with bath from $5.50 








Prince George 


Hotel 34 Fist 28 3. 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 
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PREACHING TO YOUTH 

Preaching to youth is not so very dif- 
ferent from preaching to other people. 
Perhaps young people do not desire as 
much comfort. They do have a special 
hunger for preaching to be personal as 
well as prophetic. 

Prophetic preaching is concerned 
with proclaiming the will and way of 
the Lord. How can it be personal? 

Without being egotistical the preach- 
er to youth must say, “I know.” They 
hear plenty about what someone else 
has said or how there are three ap- 
proaches to this problem. They want 
to hear a humble testimony. 

Sermons to youth should show that 
the minister is talking to them. A good- 
humored realization of their limitations 
and possibilities should shine through 
every section of the sermon. 

A sermon must be a part of the pic- 
ture of religious activities. First of all 
it is in a service of worship and it will 
be helped if the young people have 
actually participated in the worship, 
and the preacher too. It should be 
based in part on actual comradeship 
with youth. 


A BASIC IDEA 

The greatest idea for any of us is 
that our hopes and our faith have an 
influence on us. Moral Values. and the 
Idea of God} by Sorley, and Psychology 
and the Promethean Wilit by William 
H. Sheldon are two of the technical 
books to show this. 

One of the ways we find the truth 
is by observation. Another way is rea- 
son. There are other ways. Even an 
experimenter knows his way by think- 
ing of what he would like to find. 

What is the truth? Well what do we 
hope is true? What should be the 
facts? Our goals do something for us. 
Our dreams give energy if they are 
right dreams. Attaching ourselves to 
the Kingdom of God gives us power. 
That’s why we should tarry in Jeru- 
salem with other followers till we 
catch the gleam. 


A NEW LIGHT 

The Psalms§—Translated and Inter- 
preted in the Light of Hebrew Life and 
Worship, by Elmer A. Leslie, is by a 
scholar who has a purpose and knows 
how to state it. “This volume has one 
major aim, to make the reading of the 
Psalms an intelligible, interesting and 
inspiring experience.” 

In the front of the book are the 
twelve divisions such as The Psalms in 
Living Worship and Hymns of the 
Revelation of God. Then the index of 
the Psalms gives the names of each 


Cambridge University Press 
tHarper and Brothers 
§Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
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wife. 


Mrs. Engel 


THE PASTOR'S WIFE 


A Department for the Mistress of the Manse 


Edited by Whos. poyce Engel 


This department offers a forum for discussion of the social, 
family and religious opportunities of the minister’s 


Correspondence invited. 





The Preacher Is Never Just hight 


Reflections of a Minister's Wife 


by Wes. Wilton » 


N a certain church an elderly couple 

came to serve as pastor and wife. 

They had two grown children who 
were away from home. So there were 
no children to bother folks. They were 
a fine old couple. The wife was ‘very 
well liked and so was her husband as 
a man. He had a good education so 
what he said was alright if one had 
the patience to listen to him. But he 
talked so slowly. So he moved on and 
another came to take his place. 

This was a much younger man. His 
family consisted of his wife and two 
daughters. He talked fast enough but 
he talked tco plainly and stepped on 
the toes of his congregation. His wife 
was a splendid woman, a fine house- 
keeper and always kept her children 
neat and clean, but she never did any 
work in the church. 

Finally another came. 
consisted of a wife and four 
Now this preacher was a fine fellow 
only they didn’t like his funeral ser- 
enormous 


His family 
boys. 


mors. His wife did an 
amount of church work. She never re- 
fused to do anything she was asked. 
But her house was sadly neglected and 
those boys were so rough. Being 
preacher’s boys they certainly should 
So this 
one moved on and another came. 


He was a middle-aged man whose 


be different than they were. 


children were all grown and away 
from home except one daughter who 
was in high school. They were a fine 
family; neat in appearance and re- 
fined. But there were certain mem- 
bers that he didn’t call on as much as 
he should. So these said, “I’ll pay 
nothing to the church support while 
he stays. We neglected so 
when the former preacher was here.” 

This church has probably been un- 
fortunate in having such an itinerary 
of preachers. It wasn’t a church that 
we ever served but one that I have 
The preach- 
ers who served ahead of these were no 


weren’t 


known quite intimately. 


better and I wonder if the ones who 
serve in the future will serve more 
satisfactorily. 

Here are two other preachers who 
live only a few miles apart. One spends 
all his time in his study and fails io 
do his duty calling while the other 
spends practically all his time calling 
and fails to do his duty studying and 
preaching. 

Here are two more. One never iakes 
his family to go out to eat among 
folks. They say, “He’s too stuck up.” 
The other when he drops in at a place 
where the family are eating pulls up 
a chair and says, “I’m just in time for 
dinner so guess I’ll eat.” The people 
say, “If I am going to have the preach- 





Psalm as Professor Leslie titles them. 
Psalm 1 is Life’s Two Ways. Psalm 3la 
is Thou Hast Set Me at Liberty and 
the second part is My Times Are in 
Thy Hand. 

Anyone who reads the first fifty 
pages and finds there the conviction 
that each Psalm was written for a spe- 
cific use will continue. And the Psalms 


will become our prayers as we realize 
with Dr. Leslie that some of them show 
the worshipper in the depths. They are 
honest and revealing, these hymns and 
prayers. 

The scholarly and helpful transla- 
tion of each Psalm is presented beauti- 
fully by one of the most careful and 
devoted students of the Old Testament. 
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er for dinner I would like to know it 
ahead of time.” 
And here are two more. 


three or four children. 


long here. They don’t dress well 
enough.” They are a family of the hap- 
py-go-lucky type and are good mixers. 


The condition of things doesn’t bother 


them much so they stay for awhile | 


and move on. Then to this same church 
comes another preacher and his wife. 
Having no children, they dress well, 
better than most of the members of 
the congregation. So the folks don’t 
bother themselves much about the sal- 
ary since he and his wife have the 
money to dress as they do. This preach- 
er is really in earnest when he fights 
the things that are wrong but there 
is really no use of going to such ex- 
tremes. They say, “He’s too hot- 
headed.” 

Perhaps this is enough ministerial 
faults to mention. All of you can name 
a score of others. But I have a plan. 
I suggest that every official board get 
together and make a list of all the 
things their preacher and his family 
are supposed to do, and another list 
of all the things they are not to do. 
Then when every member of the church 
is satisfied and has signed it, send it 
to the district superintendent 
bishop to see if they can find the prop- 


er man. Then perhaps when he ac- 


cepts the church they can require him | 


and his family to live up to their ideal. 





WHERE PARADISE IS 

Translating a great, glowing text— 
the fourth verse of the twelfth chapter 
of Second Corinthians—James Moffatt 
quotes St. Paul as saying, “This man 
was caught up to paradise and heard 
sacred secrets which no human lips 
can repeat.” But paradise is not bound- | 
ed. It is not confined to somewhere be- | 
yond the grave or above the stars. Par- | 
adise may be just where we are, at work 
or play, in prayer or love. And it is no- 
where if it is not within us. Paradise is | 


a state of value and vision. It is the 
atmesphere in which our souls are | 
found and freed and fed, while our | 
human mansion of dust becomes a 


temple of the divine. But how this 
happens is quite beyond the reach of 





words. It is a sacred secret. From | 
Life’s Golden Hours by Hobart D. 
McKeehan; Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 

Read 
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One moves | 
into a little town with his wife and | 
The first im- | 
pression of them is “They won’t last | 


and 










or 





4 Complete 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


® cycloramas 
© window draperies 
® stage curtains 
® stage hardware 
® asbestos curtains 
® motor controls 
® lighting equipment 
© dimmers 
®@ steel tracks 
® scenery 
® stage rigging 
® velour rope railing 










































J 
Upon receipt of measurements, samples and price will be 
mailed upon request. For descriptive literature, specify cir- 


cular No. 302 
REQUIREMENTS FOR QUOTATIONS 


Width and height of proscenium 
Height from stage floor to ceiling. 
Depth of stage. 


I. 
y 
3. 
4. Width on siage. 


20 years of experience manufactur- 
ing, installing, and servicing stage 
equipment for churches, schools, 
and institutional auditoriums. 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT CO. 
108 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK19,N. Y. 
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BEST for BANQUET 


The most popular folding 
tables for church and school 
use . . . provide 25% greater 
seating capacity without knee 
interference...store in 300% 
less space ... rigid when set up. 


FOLD-O-LEG Tables are good years of satisfactory service, 
looking, with satin finish tops use FOLD-O-LEG Tables. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO., 2724 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


and GENERAL USE 


of brown, tempered Masonite 
Prestwood, unmarred by bolts, 
rivets or nails; with sturdy tu- 
bular steel folding legs finished 
in Bryce beige enamel. For 
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Descriptive 
Folder 





















‘The Strongest, 
Handiest Folding 
Table Made! 
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CHANCEL ALTERATIONS 


Pews - Church Woodwork 7 


Ossit Church Furniture Co. 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


SINCE 1867 











CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Clerical Suits 
Cassocks . . . Surplices 
Stoles 
Rabats, Rabat Vests, Collars 
Black Clerical Shirts 


CHURCH HANGINGS 
Altar Linens 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 


562 Fifth Avenue New York 19, N. Y. 














For the sake of your Church 
Get the facts about 
The Nelson Attendance Plan 


Which, for more than 14 years, has been 
rendering the finest possible service to the 
Protestant Churches of America. 


Ten cents in coin or stamps 
brings you complete details 
including 4 beautiful Series. 


Church Attendance Inc 


935 Dime Building Detroit 26, Mich. 


TO ALL MINISTERS AND 
LEADERS OF CHURCHES 
NEEDING NEW HYMNALS 
Our Books are their own best 
salesmen. That is why we offer 
afree examination copy. If 
your church isplanningtobuy 
new hymnals or song books 
write today and tell us your needs. 
‘The Service Hymnal” with 510 numbers and 67 
Scripture readings meets every service requirement. 
Adopted by churches of 27 denominations. Price 
$100 a 100, not prepaid. Other hymnals and song 
books for Church and Sunday School from $30 
a 100 up. ACT NOW. 
When writing give Church, Denomination 
and position you hold, j 
Hore PuBLisHING COMPANY 


“Only the Best in Song Books"’ for over 50 years. 
5709-G9 West Lake Street Chicago 44, III. 
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Only Once a Stranger 


W.S.C.S. Projects Program of Friendliness 


by Josephine Mathers Cal 


F THE women of the First Methodist 
Church, Rock Island, Illinois, had a 
motto, it might well be “Only Once 

a Stranger.” They have achieved an 
admirable reputation for their genuine 
friendliness and helpfulness. The Wo- 
man’s Society of Christian Service, 
known as the W.S.C.S., is the medium 


through which this fellowship is pro- 
moted and fostered. 

From the moment a woman joins the 
church she is the object of this group’s 
attention. One of their members usu- 
ally stands with the reception commit- 
tee at the altar ready to extend a warm 





CO Ee en ee ee 


Number of Children at home___-__- ; 


_..._Sunday School 
__..Worship Service 
_.--Ella Taylor Guild 
_._._Cire!e Meeting 
__..Coffee Social 


~..-Choir 


.._..Sunday School Program 

_._._.Church Nursery 
_.__Church Calling 

__-_W.S.C.S. Officer 

.__.__Circle Hostess 

me ey 

_..._Devotional Leader 
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ENLISTMENT FOR SERVICE 
First Methodist Church, Rock Island, Illinois 


In filling out this questionnaire submitted to members of the Women’s 
Society of Christian Service of the First Methodist Church, please be 
sincere and generous where personal qualifications are concerned. 


Do children attend Sunday School ?-_- 


Check the activities in which you now participate. 


Check all the following in which you are willing to serve. 


went Gomsten! instvument do you play? .....-..~.......-.........-....... 

Do you make use of our Sunday Nursery ?-------- 

Would you be able to attend W.S.C.S. 
nursery were provided ?_____- 


In what way can the church serve you better ?__-- ee A ae 


Submitted by chairman of Status of Women 


a oe 


If employed, where__---__----- exes 


Names And A@es.. 2.2280 2520-2 


Sunday School Social Meetings 
____W.S.C.S. General Meeting 
_.W.S.C.S. Monthly Luncheon 
_...Wesleyan Service Guild 
Study Group 
Youth Fellowship 


_.Counselor Youth Activities 

__Member of Study Group 
Church Social Service 
Circle Officer 


_._._Open Home for social meetings 


__._._Dramatics 


Luncheon and General 
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“TEL-YOUR-PASTOR” 


Iii. 


A Call Would Be Appreciated by 


Help your pastor and 
serve your church by 
Passing on names of 
those needing attention. 


PHD aiwadnnneakeanectedsndens«cns 
PMN oy, Sucanncnotiiysaieset aces 
REASON 
()m ( ) Prospect for membership 


( ) Bereaved ( ) Needy 


( ) Has grievance ( ) Needs church contact 


*Be eure to sign this card so that the minister may 
consult you regarding the case. Haad the signed card jo 
usher, pastor, place on collection plate, or mail, Other 
side may be used for additional information, 











Stock Up On 
These Cards 


You will have many guests in 
the summer services. On some 
of these Sundays you will be 
away. These four cards—always 
valuable—may be even more so 
during the summer months. 


* 
Send us five cents in stamps 


and we will immediately mail 
you samples of each of the 






PASTOR'S CALLING 
CARD 
No. 718 

















Here is a beautiful little 
calling card. It carries 
Howard Chandler Christy’s 
picture, “Jesus the Christ,” 
in color. There is a very 
effective message and room 





cM cards shown on this page. for the pastor’s signature. 
Tel- Your-Pastor—(No. .1) 65¢ Per 100; $6.00 Per 1000 

THREE | 

CARDS | The Inuitation To Our Gu0csls 

WHICH Ye. who do truly and earnestly repent of your We are glad that you visited us today We hope that you 


WILL PAY 
BIG 





sina, and who are in love and charity with your 
neighbors, and intend to lead « new life, following 
the commandments of God. ind walking from hence 
forth m His holy ways: draw near with faith, and 
take this holy «acrament to your comfort, and make 











DIVIDENDS 


Each 3” x5” in 
size. White card 


vour humble confession to Almighty God 


ALL WHO COMMUNICATE ARE ASKED TO SIGN FOR THE 
RECORDS OF THE CHURCH 


‘om 





printed in blue. 





Your Address 
Prices: 8c per 


| 
| 
| Your Name 
| 
100; 300 or more, | 


Present Charch {libration scccssscsesctecssocsesecseesenssecsecescesssncssnescocsonsssossensseseneetesseseaeanen 











Vor forsaking the 
assembling of sur 
telwors together 


enjoyed the hour of vorship ind will soon return. 

1# you will sign this card and give the information 
requested, it will help us to identify you. Then please place 
the signed card on the collection plate; hand it to an usher, 


or give it direct to the pastor Thank you 


PERI seceniniertssienses ieaeliciinatatnrapacidsinaiaiaiaaines ponhnenanedl 
ADDRESS 


Present CHURCH AFFILIATION 








75¢ per 100 - 


Communion Record—(No. 2) 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Guest Card—(No. 3) 


1900 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 








welcome and an invitation to the soci- 
ety’s meetings. 

Then the church secretary sends the 
new member’s name and address to the 
W.S.C.S. president, to the chairman of 
one of the several circles, which are 
the working groups of the society, and 
also to the membership committee of 
one of the organized Bible classes. 

The president then writes a personal 
welcoming letter to the new member 
expressing the hope that — 

ONLY ONCE A STRANGER 

1. “She will find much happiness in 
her Christian fellowship in the society. 

2. “She will do her part to make the 
society an asset to her church. 

3. “She will offer prayers and volun- 
teer service for the work of God’s 
kingdom.” 

The letter also contains the days and 
dates of the meetings and an addressed 


penny postal, with the request that the 
new member return it, advising wheth- 
er or not she is employed. This facili- 
tates plans for calling. 

When the chairman of the circle re- 
ceives the new member’s name and 
address, she usually calls and makes 
arrangements for the new communi- 
cant to go with her or some nearby 
member to the circle meeting. 

An“all-church party” provides a pleas- 
ant occasion for the new members to 
become acquainted. The whole member- 
ship is invited and tagged at the door. 
Red tags identify old members; white 
ones, the new church members; and 
blue tags, the visitors. This informal 
evening, with its musical program and 
refreshments, helps to make the new 
members feel that they are a part of 
this great cordial congregation of 1,500 
members. 





The monthly coffees, held in the 
homes of the members, also afford an 
excellent opportunity for forming new 
friendships. These gatherings are spon- 
sored by the different circles, each of 
which realize a goodly sum from the 
freewill offering given by the guests. 

Sometime ago the committee on 
Status of Women sensed that too few 
of the women were using their ener- 
gies in the church program and for 
the furtherance of Christianity. In 
view of this fact they outlined a ques- 
tionnaire, that would reveal the poten- 
tial talents available in the woman 
power of the church. 

The W.S.C.S. finds that when a new 
member becomes a part of a working 
group in the church, she is happy in 
her new associations and when she finds 
herself with a definite task to perform 
she has that worthwhile feeling. 
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CHURCH PEWS 


Write now for an estimate 
on prices and delivery dates 


on our 


POSTURE 
CURVE 
PEWS 


in solid woods. We 
early delivery dates. 


have 


HELM & SON EQUIPMENT CO. 


Pineville, Missouri 














COAT and HAT RACKS 


This Modern Steel Rack Accommodates 
4 Per Square Feet of Floor Space 


.—_—_—™ 


——— 

















Keeps wraps aired and in press 

saves space lengths to fit in 
anywhere Individual coat rack 
units for self-service or complete 


Write for Checkroom layouts with the “‘One 
f ( ek’ ring svste 9 
Bulletin heck numbe ring system. 6, 12 
<a ind 24 place Costumers. Com- 
CK-33 bination rack and locker rooms. 


Checker equipment is widely used 
in industry—placed near point 
of work. 








Ex 7 L$ Gee ee eee 
VOGEL - PETERSON CO 


624 So. Michigan Ave Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Invisible Victories 
A Sermon by EM. Waller 


that ruleth his own 
that taketh a city.— 


Greater is he 
spirit than he 
Proverbs 16:32. 

HE wisdom writer is contrasting 
two types of victory: those won 
upon the battlefields of the world 

. . and those invisible victories which 
are won in the secret places of che 
human soul. It is not an insignificant 
thing to conquer a city and rule its 
people. Great is that man. But greater 
still is the individual who can con- 
quer his own unruly self and become 
the master of his own inward moods 
and outward actions. We admire the 
person who has that indefinable some- 
thing which we refer to as “the qual- 
ity of command,’ who can command 
troops effectively or a crew of workers, 
or a team on the athletic field. But 
there is another kind of greatness: 
that which resides in the person who 
can issue orders to himself and see 
that they are obeyed! 

To appreciate the force of this state- 
ment we might pause for a moment to 
consider the background of this an- 
cient Biblical writer. In those ancient 
times, preceding the birth of Christ 
by several centuries, war was an ac- 
cepted institution and a familiar one, 
and the soldier was no mean figure. 
In fact, every man was something of 
a soldier, if he was able-bodied. The 
frequent wars of the Old Testament 
period were waged on a comparatively 
Armies 
Weapons 


small scale by our standards. 
were proportionately small. 
and other equipment were thcse of the 
times: bows and arrows, swords and 
spears and some crude armor. They 
had some mounted troops, on horses 
or camels, but they certainly had no 
motorized vehicles. They knew noth- 
ing about rifles or artillery. They knew 
very little about sea power or battle- 
ships, and they had not even dreamed 
of air power. Wars then were pretty 
much local affairs and their fighting 
equipment crude, but the object of an- 
cient as well as modern warfare was 
the same: the destruction of the 
enemy! 

All this gives us the background of 
the sacred writer. He lived in a day 
when military might was respected and 
glorified in story and song. Neverthe- 
less, said he, “greater is he that ruleth 
his own spirit than he that taketh a 
city.” 


*Minister, The Methodist Church, Eufaula, 


Oklahoma 


Even as the scripture exalts this 
type of achievement, so will we, if we 
are wise. We have not always done 
so. In war time we sing the praises 
of the great military leaders. Even 
in peace time their exploits are told 
and retold, and their names are her- 
alded by the historian and the people 
generally. 
two things: material success and mili- 
tary success. But our text reminds 
us of another kind of excellence: 
achievement and victory in the realm 
of moral character. Greater than the 
man who can lead a victorious army 
is the man who is master of himself! 
We need to feel the force of that and 
revise our sense of values accordingly. 
I 

For one thing consider the great- 
ness of the individual who is the ruler 
over his tongue and temper. Here is 
a good place for self-mastery to begin, 
in the governing of our tempers and 
in exercising strict control over the 
tongue. Now we all have a temper 

. the capacity to react quickly and 
strongly to an emotional stimulus. We 
would not be of much account if we 
did not have some temper. And there 
are plenty of things to arouse the ire 
and make us lash out with our tongues. 
People rub.us the wrong way. There 
are days when things just “go against 
us.” The very conditions of modern 
life contrive against us; the stress and 
strain, the pace and pressure of mod- 


ern life accent this problem. Never- 
theless, the control of temper is 4 
necessity of first importance. Temper 


is a great deal like dynamite; it may 
have its uses, but it is dangerous to 
have around and it had better be han- 
dled carefully. It had better be guard- 
ed and governed or disastrous results 
may occur. 

Consider how in the home it 
mar the peace and harmony of what 


may 


would otherwise be the most lovely re- 
lationship of life. This is, I suppose, 
what is behind the well known advice 


often given to young husbands and 
wives: “Don’t ever both of you lose 
your tempers at the same time!” One 


temper exploding; that is bad: enough. 
But when two tempers explode at ihe 
same time ... well, that may be enough 
to wreck a marriage or at least leave 
some permanent damage. Or consider 
in a place of business how exploding 
tempers and violent language may mar 
the efficiency of the establishment. If 





The world is enamored of 
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it is not easy to live with people who 
have a hot temper, it is not easy to 
work with them either. It makes every- 
body nervous and undermines efficien- 
cy. Or consider in the church. . . what 
an unbecoming and thoroughly disrup- 
tive thing is a display of anger, re- 
sentment, or the use by the minister 
of abusive language (and it has hap- 
pened, may God forgive us!) or the 
use by any Christian man or woman 
of sharp, cutting words in moments of 
exasperation or impatience! The 
tongue is a little member, but behold 
what damage it can do if unbridled! 
It spreads unhappiness, creates re- 
sentments, spoils personality, it even 
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| 





undermines health, it cancels out what 
other gifts and graces the individual | 
may possess and it mars the Chris- | 
tian’s character and witness before the | 
world. 


The mastery over tongue and tem- 
per is therefore a matter of first im- | 
portance and moral urgency. Granted | 
that there are differences of tempera- | 
ment and disposition, even so, there is | 
no one of us no matter how consti- ! 
tuted who may not undertake this task 
with the hope of successful achieve- 
ment and victory. Perhaps not in a 
day even God himself does not 
require that; but he does require that 
we begin today! Are you willing to 
do that? Are you willing to say “I 
am going to begin at this point or 
place (you name it), with this weak- | 
of this failure to achieve the 
mastery over my tongue and temper!” 
And then go from victory unto vic- 
tory! Greater ‘is he that ruleth his 
own tongue and temper than he that 
ruleth a city! 


ness 


II 

Consider again if you will the great- 
ness of the individual who is the ruler 
of his appetites, the natural and nor- 
mal appetites given us by our Creator, 
for a purpose. Even so, these appe- | 
tites of the flesh are clamorous and 
demanding, and in the end we either 
rule over them or they rule us. 

Take the appetite for food for ex- 
ample. These days are especially ap- 
propriate for achieving mastery over | 


our stomachs. With the world half- 
stuffed and _ half-starved, with the 
President appealing to us and the 


Citizens Food Committee appealing to 
us to practice self-denial and share | 
our food, now is a time of special ap- 
propriateness for well-fed Americans | 
and Christians to do without some of 
our delicacies and luxuries in order 
that others may have a few necessities. 
We Christians ought to be especially 
sensitive to this appeal. We talk about | 
self-denial a lot . that’s our lan- 
guage ... we ought to understand it 
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UR forty-three years of ex- 

perience in designing church 
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fixtures of the proper architectural 
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The engineered lighting princi- 
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providing the proper lighting for 
comfortable worship. 
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as a small New Testament. 


for Hospital 
and Sickroom 


By Edmond Holt Babbitt 
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The Contents 


Introduction: Sugges- 

tions for the Minister 
—a guide to using 
the manual 


Selected Scripture 
Readings and Prayers 
—arranged under 
topical headings 
Hymns and Poems 
—chosen to inspire 
trust and courage 
Nuggets of 
Encouragement 
—brief quotations 
to comfort and cheer 
Orders for Adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s 
Supper 
—several widely used 
services 





For every minister who would bring peace and 
comfort to his people in times of illness and be- 
reavement, here is an indispensable aid—a pocket- 
size manual for use at the bedside of the sick. All selections are in logical, 
readily usable order, printed in large, clear type, and in a format as dignified 
A complete, practical working tool that 
will take its place among the pastor’s most used books. 


$1.75 At your bookstore ... ABINGDON - COKESBURY 


Ready JUNE 15. 
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when somebody talks it and be the first 
to respond. Here then is an oppor- 
tune time for us Americans to do what 
the doctors have been telling us all 
along we ought to do: cut down on 
our eating, curb and control our appe- 
tite. In so doing we shall gain a long 
postponed victory over our own stom- 
achs, and help to feed the world. 

Or, take the appetite for drink .. . 
the perverted appetite for strong 
liquors and intoxicants. How much 
less than a man is a man who is the 
victim or slave to this appetite! No 
matter how brilliant he may be, no 
matter how honest and honorable he 
may be, this one weakness may over- 
shadow all his other virtues. And in 
the end it may undermine all his other 
virtues, and achievements. 

You may remember the story of “The 
Great John L.” Here was a man who 
in his day could lick any other man. 
But he could not lick himself. Ulti- 
mately he was no bigger or better than 
his one great weakness, the drink 
habit. He lost his health, his friends, 
his money, his title, and became a piti- 
ful figure of a man. It was not until 
after he had wasted the best years of 
his life that he finally gained the vic- 
tory over John L. Sullivan. He finally 
came to himself, and by his own ef- 
forts and through the love of a woman 
and a few close friends, he won the 
biggest victory of his career. And 
though he was humbled by failure and 
bitter experience, he stood taller and 
looked greater than he ever had in the 
days when he was the world champion 
of the ring. “Greater is he that ruleth 
his own appetites .. .!” 

Or again, take the sex appetite: the 
pages of holy scripture and of secular 
history give all too frequent illustra- 
tions of the man, or the woman, who 
prominent in the public eye, success- 
ful, honored, and applauded, was nev- 
ertheless a failure in the realm of pri- 
vate morals! And the daily newspa- 
per gives us a running list of such 
sordid failures. Which raises this 
question: Is there any real greatness 
apart from sound morals and private 
character as well as public? And the 
answer, surely, is negative. As Dr. 
Fosdick puts it in a wise statement: 
“. . . nothing that men call greatness 
can ever make up for a lack of char- 
acter, genuine character, obedient to 
the moral laws of God.” And here is 
a greatness to which we all, high and 
low, may aspire; the greatness which 
resides .in moral loyalty and obedience 
to the laws of living. “Greater is he 
that ruleth his own appetites and pas- 
sions than he that taketh a city.” 

III 

Finally, consider 


the greatness of 


(Turn to page 42 
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District Parsonage Not lax Exempt 
by S  * © H i 


HE Massachusetts tax statutes 
exempt “parsonages.” Does the 
exemption extend to a dwelling- 

house provided by a District Confer- 

ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
for its district superintendent? That 
question was answered no by the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Judicial Court in 
the case of Worcester District Stew- 
ards New England Conference v. As- 
sessors of Worcester, 73 N. E. 2d 898. 


The decision was based upon a close 
study of the nature of a district super- 
intendent’s duties and his relationship 
to individual churches. It was_ spe- 
cially noted that such officials return 
to pastorates after six years’ service 
as superintendent, and that they oc- 
officiate at weddings and 
In reaching its decision, the 


casionally 
funerals. 
court said: 


“It is the contention of the 
payers that the property in question 
is a parsonage within the meaning of 
the statute. They rely largely upon 
definitions contained in dictionaries, 
and in particular upon Roman Cath- 
olie Apostolic Church in the Philippines 
v. Hastings, 5 Philippine 701, 705, re- 
ferred to in Assessors of Boston v. Old 
South Society in Boston, 314 Mass. 364, 
366, 50 N. E. 2d 51, 52, the first case in 
which the governing statute, as amend- 
ed by St. 1938, c. 317, was interpreted 
by this court. Quoting from the case 
first cited, in the latter case the 
court said that the English word ‘par- 
sonage’ as derived from American 
usage must be read, not in a technical 
or ecclesiastical sense, but in the broad 
meaning of a ministerial residénce 
used in connection with any place of 
worship of any denomination. ‘It is 
but a house owned or held in trust, by 


tax- 


a religious organization for religious 
uses in which a minister serving those 
uses lives.’ This statement is stressed 
by the taxpayers. 

“In the case first cited above, how- 


ever, the residence was that of the 


Roman Catholic archbishop of Manila 
whose ‘special church’ was the Cath- 





edral Church, which was separated 
from the residence by but one inter- 
vening building, and the _ residence 


communicated with the church by a 
street leading directly thereto. In As- 
sessors of Boston v. Old South Society 
in Boston, 314 Mass. 364, 50 N. E. 2d 
51, the parsonage in question was the 
residence of the 
the particular place of worship of the 
society, and in St. Joseph’s Church v. 
Detroit, 189 Mich. 408, 155 N. W. 588, 
the word was interpreted 
to mean land or a house belonging to 
a parish and appropriated to the 
maintenance of the incumbent or set- 
tled pastor of a church. The case of 
Bishop’s Residence Co. v. 
Mo. 671, 4 S. W. 435, relied upon by 
the taxpayers, was 
statute different 
which governs here. 


associate minister in 


parsonage 


controlled by a | 
in terms from that | 
And in State v. 


Hudson, 91 


Board of Foreign Missions of Augus- | 


tana Synod, 221 
2d 642, also cited by the taxpayers, 
the decision in favor of exemption was 
made without reference to whether the 


Minn. 536, 22 N. W. | 


residence in question be considered a | 


parsonage or not, and under a statute 
far broader in its terms than is ours, 
which, under the familiar rule con- 
cerning statutes granting exemptions 


from taxation, must be strictly con- | 


strued. * * * We have not discovered 
any case decided under a statute like 
ours where it has been held that, by 
the use of the word ‘parsonage,’ it was 
intended that it should be interpreted 


other than as the residence of a min- | 


ister used in connection with his duties 
in a house of religious worship. 

“In the present case the occupant of 
the property in question, although a 
minister and having supervisory pow- 
ers of very many churches in the dis- 
trict of which he was superintendent, 
was not the incumbent as a minister 
of any of them. We are of opinion 
that the real estate involved was not 
a parsonage within the meaning of 
the Massachusetts Statute, that is ‘a 
ministerial residence used in connec- 
tion with any place of worship.’ ” 
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| Invisible Victories 
(From page 40) 
| the individual who conquers his own 
| unruly fears. Here is something that 
is common to all of us. Occasionally we 
| hear it said of some one that “he is 
afraid of nothing.” That is an excep- 
tional individual if there is really any 
such. Most of us know the meaning of 
fear in some form. The fear of phys- 
ical hurt or harm, or even the fear of 
death, common as this is, is I think 
perhaps the lesser of two great evils. 
Not the fear of dying but the fear of 


living is the bane of existence for 
multitudes of people. The fear of 


facing life with its problems, its re- 
sponsibilities, its strong challenge, 
that is what plagues most of us most 
of the time. 

There is the fear of facing life with 
some handicap for instance, the loss 
| of an eye or arm or leg. Some men 
who went through the war with its 
dangers and hazards now have to face 
not death, but life, minus their eye- 
sight or an arm or a leg or both legs. 
That too can be a fearsome prospect as 
we can well understand. Such persons 
deserve our understanding and sym- 
pathy, and all the assistance we can 
give them to help them readjust 
themselves and_ rehabilitate them- 
Even there will be an inward 
struggle with themselves. Let it be 
said to the credit of many of them 
who have returned to civilian life thus 
handicapped, that they have won the 
initial victory and others are winning 
the victory in such fashion as to in- 


selves. 


spire us all. Such people deserve our 
salute. 

But if people thus handicapped were 
the only ones afraid of life that would 
simplify matters. Such is not the 
case. Those of us who are physically 
whole and mentally sound and other- 
wise equipped to face life are often 
afraid to do so. We do not want 
to live dangerously . . . we don’t care 
to take any moral ventures, we just 
want to live safely and comfortably. 
That is the trouble with most of us. 
We are afraid to live daringly or 
dangerously. We are called on occa- 
sionally to stand up for a principle or 
to witness for what we believe right, 
and we quake and cower in our boots 
with fear of the 
prestige or maybe a few dollars’ busi- 


crowd or loss of 
ness. In the face of any possible scorn 
or criticism, we wilt, keep quiet. We 
are afraid to live ... when that means 
living dangerously. 

Is not this then the fear which most 
of us need to overcome; the fear of 
living with its problems to be solved, 
its responsibilities to be shouldered, its 
stern challenges to be faced? If I know 


my own mind and yours that is it. 
We had better begin today then, to win 
some victories here. We do not have to 
win them all at once but we had better 
begin to achieve moral mastery over 
craven fear of life at its best. And be 
assured of this: Whatever victories 
are won will be among the most sig- 
nificant achievements of which you or 
anyone is capable: “Greater is he that 
ruleth his own fears than he that 
taketh a city.” 

Here then is the greatest battlefield 
of all; the secret places of a man’s 
own soul. And the victories won or 
lost there are the most morally signifi- 
cant we know. How are they won? 
An old hymn suggests the answer: 

Sure I must fight if I would reign. 

Increase my courage, Lord; 

I’ll bear the toil, endure the pain, 

Supported by Thy word. 

There is only one way. You will 
have to fight. That is the only way 
in which victories are won, either 
military victories or moral victories. 
You will have to fight. This does not 
mean flailing out in all directions at 
once, blindly. But it does mean get- 
ting into the struggle with moral ear- 
nestness and intelligence. We cannot 
expect to be carried to heaven, or to 
any other state of spiritual excellence 
“on flowery beds of ease.” We must 
fight if we would reign. Nor does this 
mean that we have to fight alone and 
unaided. Furthermore, in every mcral 
struggle we have access to prayer and 
to spiritual above and_ be- 
yond our own powers. Remember the 
words of St. Paul: “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengthened me.” 

PRAYER 

O Lord, enable us to live and serve as 
soldiers of the cross. May we win vic- 
tories within over sin and temptation. 


resources 


And send us forth we pray Thee in a 
mighty crusade to conquer the king- 
doms of Sin, and make them the king- 
doms of our God, through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 

William Bulman drew a congregation 
of 750 to his church on a certain Sun- 
day in 1947. This was twice the nor- 
mal attendance. He had invited “spivs, 
drones, eels, butterflies, tinkers’ cusses, 
two-hooters and parasites.” 

He attacked the government whom 
he accused of preaching envy, hatred, 
malice and uncharitableness. ‘“Follow- 
ing Karl Marx,” he said, “the govern- 
ment is enlarging on the natural jeal- 
ousies of mankind by spotlighting and 
exaggerating the differences between 
employer and worker. There are some 
folks who go even further. They prac- 
tically menace you and say, ‘Be my 
brother or I will knock your bloody 
head off.’ ” 
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A VITAL FAITH 
If you wish to know why so many 
of our modern young people leave the 
church in their late teens and early 
twenties, I will tell you: it is because 


they have never been converted! They 


have never had a real experience of 


the saving power of Jesus Christ. | 


Christ has not been a “Saviour” to 
them, in any vital sense. He has been 
something to admire if one pleased, or 
to ignore, if one liked. In a word, they 
just grew up unregenerate and un- 
touched by religion, except as they saw 
it in their good parents. 

Saul was converted. He had a deep, 
shaking experience; he was completely 
changed. Having been bad, he became 
positively good; having been a pagan, 
he became a Christian. Read the 15th 
and 16th verses of Acts 9. Ponder 
those words: “A chosen vessel” . . 
“must suffer for my name’s sake.” 

Most of us rebel and fall out at the 


point of suffering for our faith. But it | 


must be as true for us as for soldiers, 
as for Paul or any other convinced per- 
son. You and I must become new crea- 
tures and there is no short cut to 
actual discipleship. From The Twenti- 
eth Century Quarterly; Article by John 
R. Ewers. 


“LET THE HOME BE THE HOME” 

God has set the solitary in families 
because education for living requires 
living together for the discipline and 


unfolding of character. The home is | 


probably the greatest of all universi- 
ties because it provides this living to- 
gether. We say “potentially” because 
actually many homes are failing of 
their true intent because the family is 
together so little. The church has 
given itself a new slogan: “Let the 
Church Be the Church.” The home 
should make this its slogan: “Let the 
Home Be the Home.” The first requi- 


site for the home’s being the home is | 


that time shall be set aside for the 
members of the family to eat together, 
talk together, read together, play to- 
gether, work together, and share their 
lives in all possible ways. This living 
together in the home is a necessary 
education for life’s wider relationships. 

The Christian home is a university 
of life because it educated the members 
of the family to practice the principle 
of love in their relations with one an- 
other. Christian love is not primarity 
an emotion, which one may or may not 
experience; it is a principle which the 
faith and conviction of the Christian 
require him to practice. From Ambas- 
sador in Chains by Hampton Adams; 
The Bethany Press. 
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Rich, Mellow, Clear Tones from Belfry or Loft 


The steeple broadcast of Soundmaster Records has a definite and 
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The Bible 


The Westminster Study Edition of 
“The Holy Bible,” prepared by a group 
of editors and writers. The Westmin- 
ster Press. 2011 pages. $10.00. 

As acquaintance with this great 
study Bible deepens it will become more 
invaluable to the owner. First of all, 
it is a Bible, using the text of the King 
James version. To enumerate the other 
features may take the nature of a 
dreary catalog but it is worth doing. 
The volume begins with a general in- 
troduction telling of the nature and 
history of the Bible. Then follows in 
fifteen pages the best brief introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament that we have 
ever seen. Each Bible book then has a 
short introduction dealing with the 
theme, authorship, date and purpose. 
Following this comes the Bible text 
which is made more attractive by sub- 
ject headings in larger type. Thus the 
first subject in Genesis is “God the 
Creator” which continues to 2:4 where 
the text is broken with the subject head- 
ing, “Another Account of Creation.” 
In footnotes is comment on the text 
above. In spite of, or perhaps because 
of its being brief, this commentary is 
most excellent. Following the Old 
Testament is a well-written summary 
of the history and literature of the 
period between the Testaments. Then is 
presented the introduction to the New 
Testament and the same method of 
introduction and commentary continues. 


A concordance of 103 pages follows 
the New Testament and the volume is 
concluded with a set of sixteen very 
clear maps in color with a comprehen- 
sive index which enables the reader to 
locate a place almost instantly. 

The pastor, the college or seminary 
student, and also the church school 
teacher and student will find this study 
Bible a worth-while investment. He 
can have confidence in it because the 
very best of Biblical scholarship is be- 


hind it. 
C. W. B. 


Outline Studies in Mark by John L. 
Hill. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 181 
pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Hill is book editor of the Sunday 
School Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention and of the Broadman Press. 
He has attained distinction not only as 
editor and writer, but also as a lecturer 
and civic leader. This book is a simple 
devotional interpretation of the Gospel 
according to Mark, and a guide to un- 
derstanding the facts about Jesus that 
have always meant most to Christians. 
One of the most helpful features is the 
outline plan which enables the reader 
to get in mind the structure of the Gos- 
pel. Before each of the main sections 
is a handy outline of. the sub-sections 


within it, with two brief statements— 
“emphasis lines”—above and below, to 
sum up the central thoughts of the sec- 
tion and impress them upon the mind. 
Since Mark is short and swift-moving, 
it is the Gospel usually recommended 
as the first for the beginner in Bible 
study. For such a reader, or for any- 
one who desires to find ever new mean- 
ing in re-reading Mark, this book is 
heartily commended. 
D. R. F. 


A Source Book of Interbiblical His- 
tory by W. Hersey Davis and Edward 
A. McDowell. Broadman Press. 626 
pages. $5.75. 

Bible students are keenly aware of 
the necessity of understanding the his- 
tory of the interbiblical period. Source 
material on this important era has long 
been accessible, but in scattered and 
fragmentary form. This volume has 
been prepared for the specific purpose 
of making easily available in one vol- 
ume all the essentials of interbiblical 
recorded history. It presents from the 
original sources the leading events in 
the history of the Jewish people from 
around 400 B.C. to the fall of Jeru- 
salem in 70 A.D. The historical con- 
tinuity existing between the Old and 
the New Testament periods is clearly 
established, and should aid Biblical stu- 
dents to establish the fact of such con- 
tinuity in their own thinking. The co- 
authors are both professors of New 
Testament Interpretation, Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. While this volume was 
designed primarily for use in Bible 
courses in seminaries and colleges, it 
will be appreciated—and enjoyed—by 
all students of the Bible, and by all 
readers of secular history. It is most 
fortunate that these two scholars were 
in a position to undertake this service, 
and that we have the combined results 
of their scientific research. We know of 
no other volume that so thoroughly 
meets the requirements which called 
it into being. 

es, Es 


New Catholic Edition of the Holy 
Bible: Translated from the Latin Vul- 
gate. Catholic Book Publishing Com- 
pany, 1949. 1453 pages, 8x5% inches. 
$4.50 to $50. 

Like the King James Version of 1611, 
the Rheims-Douay Bible of English- 
speaking Catholics which was com- 
pleted in 1610 has been subject to fre- 
quent revisions. In the case of the 
Catholic version, however, its close 
dependence on the Latin Vulgate of 
St. Jerome has resulted in the changes 
being less due to closer reference to 
ancient Hebrew and Greek manuscripts 
than to a desire to remove obscure and 
inelegant expressions and, in particular, 


to approach the matchless English of 
the King James Version. Although a 
multitude of footnotes begin, “The 
Greek reads .. .” the Latin of Jerome 
is nevertheless given the preference. 

In this latest edition the Psalms are 
translated from a new Latin version 
approved by the Pope; the remainder of 
the Old Testament is a revision of 
Bishop Challoner’s famous revision of 
1750; the New Testament is a recent 
revision by the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. 

The volume includes an encyclical 
letter of Pius XII, urging Catholics to 
read the Bible, sixty magnificent re- 
productions of paintings by Dore, mul- 
titudinous footnotes and cross-refer- 
ences, and supplementary “helps,” 
among which is an outline for Bible- 
reading. The old verse divisions are 
superseded by a paragraph arrange- 
ment like that in Protestant revisions, 
and there are carefully chosen section- 
heads. 

This is a Catholic Bible in the sense 
that it has been prepared by Catholic 
scholars for Catholic readers. The ex- 
planatory footnotes naturally reflect 
the Catholic viewpoint, but in the body 
of the text there is no indication that 
the translation has been deliberately 
shaded so as to support Catholic doc- 
trines; indeed some of the passages 
over which the most controversy has 
arisen (such as Matthew 16:18f) are 
almost word for word the same in the 
Catholic and Protestant versions. 


There are, however, some rather 
startling differences in the two ver- 
sions; for example, the persistent sub- 
stitution of “justice” for our more 
familiar “righteousness.” The chief 
value of the Catholic version for a 
Protestant reader will be similar to 
that of other vernacular renderings, 
that is, some slight change in the word- 
ing of a passage that is already known 
“by heart” will force the question, 
“Just what does it really mean?” 

The present reviewer may have be- 
come biassed by his close association 
with the publishers while the new edi- 
tion was in preparation; but it is his 
considered opinion that, from the view- 
point of bookmaking, this is the finest 
popular edition of the Bible yet to 
appear. The frequent irritating defects 
of our Protestant Bibles have all been 
avoided. There is no microscopic type 
or poor inking or over-glazing to cause 
eye-strain; the paper is not the cheap 
flimsy stuff through which the printing 
shows from one page to the next, or 
the expensive flimsy stuff which sticks 
together so that the only way to sep- 
arate two adjacent sheets is to moisten 
one’s finger-tips, and, perhaps most 
important, the book is not so tightly 
bound that its back must be broken 
before the pages will lie flat. 
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Here is a beautiful and sturdy volume 
printed in a legible bold-face type on 
a dull-finish opaque paper, and the 
first time the book is opened its pages 
immediately lie flat for reading. The 
bindings range from black linen cloth 


at $4.50 to a gorgeous gift edition at ° 


$50. For a minister the “best buy” will 
be the full leather binding at ee 
L. G. L. 


Theology 


The Meaning of Christ for Paul by 
Elias Andrews. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 226 pages. $3.00. 

Here is a book that challenges the 
popular, liberal assumption that Paul 
obscured the simple teaching of Jesus 
and changed the primitive Christian 
tradition into a theological system. 
This author believes that such a view 
“completely falsified the Pauline con- 
ception of Christianity.” It is his 
thesis that for Paul and the early Chris- 
tians the Jesus of history and the 
Christ of faith were one and insepar- 
able. The Pauline Christology was 
based on concrete personal experience 
and never separated fact from inter- 
pretation, thought from feeling, the 
person of Christ from the work of 
Christ. 

The main body of this volume is di- 
vided into three parts: The Relation 
of Christ to Mankind, The Relation of 
Christ to God, and The Origins of 
Pauline Christology. Christ is inter- 
preted as Redeemer, Revealer, Van- 
quisher of Evil, the Creator of a New 
Life, the Inaugurator of a New Hu- 
manity. Paul’s teachings concerning 
the divinity, lordship and pre-existence 
of Christ are carefully analyzed. Christ 
is “God’s Eternal Affirmation.” 

This author minimizes the possible 
influence of the mystery religions on 
the thought of Paul, affirming that the 
great Apostle “was in thought and 
emotion a Jew,” whose goodly heritage 
“determined the abiding and _pre- 
eminently Jewish form of his thought 
and feeling.” Paul’s conception of 
Christ, however, was primarily rooted 
in his own religious experience, while 
his Christology was continuous with 
that of his predecessors and in line with 
the primitive Christian teaching. The 
primitive tradition, in turn, is seen to 
be grounded in Jesus’ own sense of 
unique filial relationship with God and 
in what he himself claimed to be. 

This study is marked by painstaking 
scholarship, a lucid and _ persuasive 
style, and devoted Christian faith. The 
author is professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature and the Phil- 
osophy of Religion at Pine Hill, Halifax. 

J.C. P. 


Notes on the Doctrine of God by 
Carl F. H. Henry. W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany. 151 pages. $1.50. 

In brief compass this book approaches 
a refresher course on theology. It is a 
delight to read an up-to-date volume on 
the subject which also shows a famili- 
arity with theological trends of the past 
and problems of the present. As the 
title implies, the various chapters are 
not much more than notes on the sub- 
jects discussed; but it is remarkable 
how much the author has packed into 
them. 

The book follows a definite plan of 
progressive thought beginning with the 
concept of the fool who says “there is 
no God,” and expanding to the discus- 





sion of the Sovereign Fatherhood of 
God in chapter seven, and the Holy Love 
of God in chapter eight. Final chapters 
deal with the Triunity of God, and Time 
and Eternity. An appendix discusses 
the Divine Substance and Attributes. 


The chapter on the Names of God will 
be found fruitful in providing seed 
thoughts for sermons, prayer meeting 
talks, and devotional messages. 

Dr. Henry, who is a conservative, 
writes with a fresh and vigorous style, 
and authenticates his statements by 
reference to more than 125 writers, 
ancient and modern, and their expressed 
views. 

Some will want to read the book | 
through at one sitting, but others will 
prefer to use it as a study book to be 
marked for later reference. 

F. J.C. 





Jesus Christ 


Jesus, Son of Man by George S. 
Duncan. The Macmillan Company. 
290 pages. $3.50. | 

The author is principal of St. Mary’s | 
College in the University of St. An- 
drew’s, Scotland. He is already known | 
to the world of New Testament schol- 
arship by two books on Paul, one on | 
the ministry at Ephesus, the other on | 
Galatians in the Moffatt Commentary. | 

The scope of the author’s treatment | 
is indicated by the triple division, four 
chapters on the historical problem, nine | 
chapters on the person of Jesus and | 
four chapters on Jesus and the Church. 
Each chapter has four to eight sec- 
tions, revealing not only an orderly 
procedure, but also that the volume is 
the expanded form of a series of lec- 
tures delivered at Edinburgh in 1937. 
Earlier publication was held up by the 
Second World War. 

The author threads his way care- 
fully through the various schools of | 
criticism, showing his mastery of his 
subject on every page. He holds con- 
sistently to what might be termed the 
orthodox Scotch school and he writes | 
in a clear, convincing style. 

A general index and a reference index 
are included in the closing pages. | 

Dr. Duncan’s “modern portrait,” as | 
he calls it, will appeal to the more stu- | 
dious and earnest in the Christian fol- 
lowing. 


Fu ¥. 


Christian Living 


Religious Living by Cecil Northcott. 
The Macmillan Company. 128 pages. 
$2.00. 

Cecil Northcott needs no introduction | 
to the American public. For years he | 
has been a contributor to our news- 
papers and periodicals. Those who are 
informed on the larger movements of 
official Christianity know him as one | 
of the secretaries of the London Mis- 
sionary Society and a valiant exponent 
of international co-operation. 

In his clear, journalistic style the 
author provides us with a treatment of 
religious liberty which seems astonish- 
ingly full for so few pages. In his first 
chapter he attempts to define it, in his | 
second chapter to give its history, in 
his third chapter to expound Christian- | 
ity’s relationship to it, in his fourth | 
chapter—by far the longest in the book 
—to make a survey of it today across 
the world and in his final chapter to 

















A Study of Modern 
Cults and Minority 
Religious Groups 
in America 


THESE 
ALSO 
BELIEVE 


Charles S. Braden 


This is a serious, ob- 
jective, yet sympathetic 
study of thirteen minority 
religious groups, all either 
born or having their ma- 
jor development on Amer- 
ican soil. Dr. Braden has 
sought, wherever possible, 
to make personal contact 
with the founders or con- 
temporary leaders and 
thus to secure at first 
hand, or through a study 
of their published writ- 
ings, what they believe 
The study 
of their thought is sys- 
tematic, covering the be- 
liefs about God, Jesus, 
Sin, Salvation, the Bible, 
Heaven, Hell, the Church, 
for example. 


and practice. 


Some of the 
groups considered are Fa- 
ther Divine’s Peace Mis- 
sion, New Thought, Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses, the Ox- 
ford Group Movement, and 


Mormonism. $6.00 


at all bookstores 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 
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TOWARD THE GREAT 
AWAKENING 


by Sidney W. Powell 


“A clear discussion of evange- 
lism in all its phases—in preach- 
ing, in personal life, in the home, 
in work with children, and in other 
ways.”—Pulpit Book Club $2 


LET ME COMMEND 


by W. E. Sangster 


Three forms of evangelism— 
public or platform, team work, | 
and personal witness—are treated 
in clear detail. “This book should 
be in the hands of every minister.” 
—Federal Council Bulletin $1.75 | 


A WORKABLE PLAN OF 
EVANGELISM 


by Dawson C. Bryan 


“Dr. Bryan has gathered just 
about everything worth-while in 
the field of lay evangelism and 
put it into this book... . It’s all 
here for your use.”—The Exposi- 
tor $1.50 


A HANDBOOK OF EV- | 
ANGELISM FOR LAYMEN | 


by Dawson C. Bryan 


“Just the book to arouse and 
interest the lay reader. . . . Con- 
cise, pointed, appealing and read- 
able... keeps to a simple, Christ- 
centered plan.”—Baptist Leader 

PAPER, 50 cents 


At Your Bookstore 


Abingdon - Cokesbury 

















HOW MANY MEN HAVE GONE | 
INTO THE MINISTRY 
FROM YOUR | 
CHURCH? 


Does your church have a 
recruiting program to chal- | 
lenge your young men and 
women with the opportuni- 
ties now available for Chris- | 
} tian leadership throughout | 
iq the world? 
May we send you a copy 
of “What Is There in the 
Ministry ?” 

A. C. McGiffert, Jr., President 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 


5757 University Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 
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propose a plan for its establishment 
and development. There are a few 
pages of index at the end. 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
more thorough and invaluable treat- 
ment of a problem which has taken 
many forms and was never more of a 
problem than now. We Americans 
have been fortunate in our heritage of 
religious freedom. We should be better 
informed regarding others not so for- 
tunate and what we should do to assist 
them. Altogether this is a ““must” book 
for both ministers and laymen. 


Enlisting and Developing Church 
Leaders by Paul W. Milhouse. Warner 
Press. $1.25. 

From the experience of a long and 
fruitful ministry the author writes this 
book to answer the oft-repeated ques- 
tion, “How and where can we get more 
trained leaders for our churches?” It 
is prepared to meet a definite need in 
the field of church leadership—to so 
analyze the principles of leadership 
that those already working may find 
help to make their leadership more 
effective, and to challenge others to put 
their abilities into training for effec- 
tive use in the work of the church. It 
is arranged for a study text with ques- 
tions and projects at the close of each 
chapter, or it may be used merely for 
informative reading. The style is as 
clear as any informative reading and 
not difficult for the average reader to 
follow. 

The chapters are: The Need for 
Leadership, Enlisting Leaders, Devel- 
oping Leaders, Some Principles of Lead- 
ership, and Leadership Principles Ap- 
plied. Near the beginning of the book 
he points out that organization without 
leadership soon ceases to be an organi- 
zation. Each member does that which 
is right in his own eyes resulting in 
confusion with nothing accomplished. 
Leadership is needed to give efficiency 
or unity of activity. In enlisting leaders 
he suggests that specific details should 
be given as well as the relation of the 
task to the total mission of the church. 
One pastor may state that leaders are 
needed and ask those willing to serve 
to report to him immediately. Another 
may say, “A lady is needed to work in 
the children’s department of the Sunday 
School, and her duties will consist of 
playing the piano, keeping attendance 
reeords, and assisting the teachers in 
general wherever needed. It is a great 
privilege” etc. A serious study of.this 
text should go a long way in advancing 
the work of any church. 

M. T. 


A Book of Protestant Saints by Ern- 
est Gordon. Moody Press. $2.50. 

Protestantism has not said much 
about her saints. Officially by process 
of canonization she has none, yet it is 
axiomatic that she has had numerous 
unofficial saints. Here are the life stor- 
ies of some of the lesser known ones 
from the near-present time. Those 
selected for presentation are from the 
conservative or evangelical Christian 
outlook as over against those of the 
modern social gospel. In fact one of 
the theses developed in the treatment 
is that evangelicals while true to evan- 
gelical doctrine have entered fields of 
social service with outstanding records 
of meeting humanneeds. The book shows 
evangelical saints with an adequate 


foundation upon the Word, and main- 
taining victory through Christ. Miracles 
of healing in answer to prayer are not 
absent and at times deathbeds which 
are the final test of sainthood are seen. 
The material used is largely drawn 
from untrans!ated French, German, and 
Seandinavian documents. The author is 
perhaps best known to the reading pub- 
lic through his “Reviews of News” 
appearing in the Sunday School Times. 
The fifty-eight biographical sketches 
present a well-rounded selection in- 
cluding scholars, missionaries, laymen, 
philanthropists, and rescue workers. 
One of the sketches deals with Charles 
Simeon of Cambridge University who 
reacted against the rationalistic deism 
of his day. He was disregarded, dis- 
counted, and opposed in ecclesiastical 
and educational circles yet his ministry 
increased. Upon his deathbed he said, 
“IT cannot have more peace.” As he 
was buried the University which had 
treated him so scandalously, paid him 
all the honors at its disposal. One thou- 
sand five hundred students attended the 
services and every chapel bell was 


tolled. 
M. T. 


The Audacity of Faith by Allan A. 
Hunter. Harper & Brothers. 154 pages. 
$1.75. 

Dr. Hunter, author of Say Yes to the 
Light and other interpretations of mod- 
ern religious devotion in action presents 
in this small volume an understanding 
of the spiritual athlete as the man who 
will yet rule the world for God. He 
points out the three levels of life, and 
shows the audacity of faith required 
for the top level. To make certain that 
the readers will know the application 
to the spiritual athlete, he has an ex- 
cellent chapter on The Training of 
Attention. He mentions skills neces- 
sary and has a good picture of “cells.” 
All through the book there hines the 
light that has been for the generations 
the beacon to point out the path of 
audacity. This is an excellent volume 
to be read slowly and thoughtfully and 
to be marked carefully with a pencil. 

H. W. F. 


The Common Ventures of Life by 
Elton Trueblood. Harper & Brothers. 
124 pages. $1.00. 

Dr. Trueblood’s passion to enhance 
the dignity of simple living, his high 
philosophical understanding, and _ his 
deep Quaker religious sense have all 
gone into this little book. His own 
devotion to what he believes desirable 
ideals stands back of this and other 


writings investing them with greater. 


significance. 

In this book four ventures, common 
to nearly all people, are presented. 
They are: Marriage, Birth, Work and 
Death. These are prefaced with a 
chapter on The Recovery of Wholeness. 
We are impressed with the fact that 
we take so much for granted about 
these common ventures. They are more 
significant and challenging than we 
sometimes think or realize. It is the 
kind of a book many a pastor will want 
to place in the hands of young people 
who are about to enter upon a career 
and marriage. And it will do anyone 
of any age good to read it. 

S. L. 
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Christian Youth 


In the Direction of Dreams by Violet 
Wood. Friendship Press. 176 pages. 
$1.50. 

Here is a book that speaks for youth! 
It is written not for the purpose of 
stressing all the more, the complacency 
of our modern age, but rather it brings 
into light the real spirit of those young 
people who are putting into action their 
Christian convictions and ideals. 

Eleven chapters have been selected 
for this adventure with youth, each one 
telling a true and stimulating story of 
their volunteer service in many areas of 
the country. 

Students are found working in mi- 
grant camps, the Ozark mountains, 
“Students in Industry Projects” in the 
larger cities, inter-racial work camps, 
and on Caravan teams. Through these 
experiences they discover the real needs 
of people less fortunate than them- 
selves. 

In a “Students in Industry” project 
in Hartford, Connecticut, thirty college 
students from middle-class backgrounds 
and urban and rural homes, live on a co- 
operative basis and work the long eight 
or ten-hour shifts close to the problems 
of Industrial America. These are the 
problems they had not been aware of 
in their college textbook studies. 

The enthusiasm and zeal to learn 
which they express “on the job” cre- 
ates a new atmosphere for many 
caught in the vacuum of industrial pro- 
duction and assembly line monotony. A 
factory worker who gains much from 
her contact with these students says, 
“They showed me what a stick-in-the- 
mud I was becoming. Those college kids 
put in as hard a day as I did. They 
studied at night and had enough gump- 
tion to make friends and find fun in a 
city I thought was dead. They gave me 
and some of the others here a shot in 
the arm we all needed.” 

And so—on it goes, telling the stories 
of students moving in the direction of 
their dreams for a better world. 

This is a book which you won’t want 
to put down when you begin reading it. 
Its impact is not forced on you by 
colorful words or stirring phrases but 
comes from the real and living experi- 
ences of the young people it so well 
describes. 

J.C. 


Youth Asks About Religion by Jack 
Finegan. Association Press. 192 pages. 
$2.00. 

Those numerous and penetrating ques- 
tions which students ask in their fre- 
quent state of religious awe are the 
subject matter for this new Haddam 
House book. They are dealt with frankly 
and honestly, and reveal the experience 
of actual face to face situations with 
youth from which the author draws his 
material. 

Organized in a logical order, the 100 
questions are grouped under twelve 
headings: The Spirit of the Quest; 
Exploring the Universe; Understanding 
Evolution and History; God; Jesus 
Christ; The Bible; The Church; The 
Other Religions; Philosophies of Reli- 
gion; Prayer and Worship; Religious 
Living, and Immortality. 

With this structure, the author states 
in a simple, down to earth style, the 
answers to such questions as What is 
Faith? Is Science the Enemy of 


Religion?, What is God?, What did 
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Christ Wish to Accomplish? and others. 

The intent of the author is to try to 
take the universe as a whole and to 
treat each question “with all earnest- 
ness to comprehend the distinctive 
meaning of Christianity and its dyna- 
mic power.” 

Mr. Finegan is presently the head 
of the department of Old Testament 
and New Testament Literature and 
Interpretations at Pacific School of 
Religion in Berkely, California. He has 
had a rich background with young 
people as the former Director of Reli- 
gious Activities and head of the depart- 
ment of Religious Education at lowa 
State College. 

Writing in the language of the lay- 
man, he has contributed a book which 
may well fit into the possession of both 
old and young who are concerned with 
the problems of modern youth in their 
sincere quest for the spiritual ater 


Young Laymen — Young Church by 
John Oliver Nelson. Association Press. 
160 pages. $1.75. 


Another in the unusually fine Had- 
dam House series, this small volume 
is the most stimulating book since 
Trueblood’s Alternatives to Futility 


for the minister or younger lay person | 
who “means business” with his Chris- | 


tianity. The Board of Deacons of every 
church should buy two copies or more 
for its minister and his “key” layman. 


If the ideas there pictured are followed | 


out only in a partial manner, they will 
yet revolutionize most churches. 
Dr. Nelson, whose work with The 


Collegian and in the New Life Move- | 


ment of the Presbyterian Church, and 
now as director of the Federal Council 
Commission on the Ministry, has 
brought him into constant fellowship 
with actively growing churches and 


laymen, gives twelve pictures of lay- 


men at work. 

In each chapter he begins with a 
sketch from true life of some group 
in action in its own local church, with 
the results of that creative action. 
Then he concludes each chapter with a 
concise, informative presentation of 
the philosophy 
meaning and perspective to the proj- 
ects listed. There is hardly a project 
that cannot in some way become the 
property of all our churches. 

He covers everything from the re- 
claiming of Sunday worship to joining 
the world church, from personal devo- 
tional 
from developing a theology to re- 
examining the Bible. It is a joy to 
read, and a goad to “go thou and do 


likewise.” 
ho Wok. 


The Pastors 


Pastoral Work and Personal Counsel- 
ing by Russell L. Dicks. The Mac- 
millan Company. 195 pages. $2.50. 


life tackling the community, | 


This is a completely revised and re- | 
set edition of a book first published in | 
1944. The author has done perhaps as.| 


much as anyone of his generation in 
helping to orient pastors in their work 
particularly with those who are physi- 
cally and mentally ill. 
the pastoral ministry has gone through 
a considerable evolution during the past 
decade or so. It is refreshing to note 
that in more recent years and the books 


This phase of | 


involved that gives | 








To strengthen the faith of believers 


SOLID 


Certainties 


by 
W. C. Creasman 





Written in everyday language, 
accurate in statement, warm in 
spirituality, these sixteen New 
Testament messages emphasize 
some of the cardinal truths of the 
Christian faith, Such sermons 
show W. C. Creasman’s wide 
range of human experience as 
well as an intimate relationship 
with the One around whose per- 
gon they were lovingly con- 
structed. 


at your bookseller 


S119 


Broadman Press 


Nashville, Tennessee 

















A Companion book to 
Business Administration 
of a Church 








The FINANCES 
of a CHURCH 


ROBERT CASHMAN 


@ “A very compact, authoritative and 


useful manual on church finance. 
There is an abundance of miscel- 
laneous material for preacher, church- 
men and church women. Mr. Cash- 
man’s volume assumes a position of 
leadership in its field.”"—-WILLIAM H. 
LEACH $2.00 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street @ New York 16, N. Y. 
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“Light” has from time immemorial 
been recognized as a symbol of God’s 
presence. In the Christian religion 
especially the use of lighted lamps 
and candles to signify the spiritual 
light brought to the world by Christ 
goes back to the early days of the 
Church’s history. 
A particularly appropriate and growing custom is the beautiful and moving 

ioe ceremonies so adequately express man’s duty to carry the 
rayer and meditation. 





, 


.. encourage and 


increase regular attendance to the church. “Let your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works and glorify your Father Who is in heaven.” 


A special Candlelight Service, prepared through the collaboration of several 


well-known clergymen, has now been organized in printed form. It may be shortened 
or made more elaborate, according to local circumstances. We will gladly send you a 


copy on request. 


Will & Baumer religious candles are 
made in strict accordance with the 
high purpose for which they are used. 
They have molded into them 94 years 
of diligent research, patient craftman- 
the finest materials. 
They are smokeless, dripless and odor- 
less. They burn clearly and steadily 
under all conditions. 


ship and only 
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There is a Will & Baumer candle for every service and ceremony, 
including Eucharistic Candles, Vesper Lights, Vigil Lights, , etc. 
Complete information and samples promptly sent upon request. 


Phone or write nearest branch office today. 
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OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS 


for genuine solid bronze war 
memorial plaques, honor rolls, 
markers, donor tablets and other 
church purposes. Described in free 
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richer store 


which have appeared, the notion that 
pastors might be psychiatrists has been 
given up in deference to the realization 
that the pastor has a unique function 
to perform in his own right and by 
his own genius as a man of God. The 


| pastor stands for religious faith and 


has the opportunity to bring its re- 
sources into play in every case of need. 
This book in its revised edition will help 
pastors better to understand the tech- 
niques needed for the more personal 
side of the ministry. 

S. L. 


Christian Literacy 


Teaching the World to Read by 
Frank C. Laubach. Friendship Press. 
$2.00. 


Some men are so identified with out- 
standing world movements that to think 
of one is to think of the other. Such is 
Frank Laubach and the campaign of 
teaching illiterates to read. Beginning 
with the Moros of the Philippines whom 
both church and government thought 
hopeless, by self-invented simplified 
methods, he taught them to read. 

The movement has since spread until 
he is called by authorities in every 
backward region of the world to give 
guidance and assistance. The author is 
officially a missionary of the Congrega- 
tional-Christian churches but that does 
not limit the scope of his work. Out of 
the experience in 90 languages on four 
continents he writes of spoken lan- 
guages reduced to writing, of picture 
words and syllable charts, of teachers 
trained to help illiterate adults, of 
organization of communities, and of 
the preparation of word lists. 

The book was begun in 1943 at 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 
with the help and collaboration of in- 
terested professors and students. He 
explains how the modern mass attacks 
on illiteracy are organized and carried 
on. It is a pioneer book in a new and 
strategically important field. He re- 
lated Protestant Christianity in the 
beginning with literacy in the emphasis 
on reading the Bible and the right of 
individual interpretation. It is no acci- 
dent that the highest literacy rates are 
in lands governed by Protestant tradi- 
tion. He faces its history giving the 
record of accomplishments in each coun- 
try, and then pictures the modern cam- 
paigns. In presenting methods for 
teaching illiterate adults he points out 
that changes have occurred since child- 
hood. Memories are not as retentive as 
in childhood but the powers of reason- 
ing and comparison are better with a 
of memories. These are 
taken into account in planning — 

M. T. 


How to Think 


How to Think Creatively by Eliot D. 


Hutchinson. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 237 pages. $2.75. 


Without considering philosophical in- 
terpretation of thought, Dr. Hutchinson 
presents an exposition of the processes 
of creative thought as seen in the ex- 
perience of contemporary thinkers, 
through the generosity of a business 
corporation. He has been able to com- 
plete this study because of the com- 
pany’s interest in what it might do to 
help its own research engineers. 

He points out the varieties of crea- 
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tive thinking and then step by step 
shows the stages of preparation, of 
frustration, of achievement, and of 
verification. Taking for granted that 
a man has something to think about, 
Dr. Hutchinson shows how he can make 
this creative in its relation to educa- 
tion, aesthetics, religion and research. 
He says he is not trying to explain 
creative thinking but he does present 
examples of it. There are also photo- 
static copies of questionnaires on crea- 
tive effort as marked by various indi- 
viduals such as Aldous Huxley, Arnold 
Bennett and the like. What is inspira- 
tion and how does it work, what are 
the value of drugs, what is the place 
of dreams and intuitive thought, and 
what is the place of emotion in thinking 
— these are some of the questions that 
he answers. This will be an interesting 
experience to see how the ordinary man 
can apply the methods of contemporary 


geniuses. 
i We es 


Verse 


More Hilltop Verses and Prayers by 
Ralph Spaulding Cushman and Robert 
Earl Cushman. Abingdon - Cokesbury 
Press. 92 pages. $1.00. 

If you have enjoyed Bishop Cush- 
man’s Hilltop Verses and Prayers, you 
will enjoy even more the new book 
which he and his son have produced to- 
gether. It is a compilation of prayers 
and poems carefully selected for use 
during those moments of meditation 
and devotion when one is in commu- 
nion with God. 

It is evident that these bits of in- 
spiration come from the experience of 
both father and son in a rich fellowship 
with Christ. They are the language of 
one speaking in the presence of God, 
and in the spirit of true Christian faith. 

Much like the first lines of Bishop 
Cushman’s poem in Pocketbook of 
Prayer .. 


“Oh for a faith that will not shrink 
Though pressed by every foe 
That will not falter at the brink 
Of any earthly woe —” 
are the lines of his poem called “I Am 
Resolved” in this new book. 
“To keep my faith 
This above all 
However loudly 
Other voices call.” 

More Hilltop Verses and Prayers are 
excellent for prompting and provoking 
thoughts for sermon material and other 
devotional use. It is a resource book for 
individuals, and groups, and each of its 
prayers and poems has a significant 
message for the worship setting. 


Sunday School Lessons 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide, 1949 by 
Martha Tarbell. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 423 pages. $2.75. 


The forty-fourth annual volume of 
this famous commentary on the Inter- 
national Bible School Lessons is up 
to past standards. One notes a new 
name in connection with it, that of 
Dr. W. G. Chanter, professor of the 
English Bible, Drew Theological Sem- 
inary, Madison, New Jersey, who as- 
sisted Dr. Tarbell in the preparation of 
this volume. Thousands of teachers of 
the uniform lessons will find again a 


wealth of teaching material, excellent 
illustrations, not only for young people 
and adults but also for intermediates 
and seniors. The first two quarters, 
twenty-six lessons to be exact, cover 
the life of Christ chronologically. This 
course should be valuable for a fuller, 
larger understanding and interpreta- 
tion of Jesus, his work and his power, 
than is usually attempted in Bible 
school teaching. The third quarter is 
given to a study of the Psalms, and in 


the fourth is a study of selections from | 


Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
H-L. H. P. 





Quaker in the Modern World by Wil- | 


liam Wistar Comfort. The Macmillan 
Company. 212 pages. $2.50. 
Dr. Comfort is the president emeritus 


of Haverford College and is at present | 


the president of the Friends Historical 
Association. 


He has told here in popu- | 


larly written style, the beginning of | 


the Quakers and their underlying be- | 


liefs. It is an excellent presentation of 
why the Quakers have come to the fore 
in the matter of social concern without 
ever having lost their deep devotion. 
It is readable from beginning to end and 
will open one’s eyes to the power of this 
small but important religious group. 
H. W. F. 





CARILLONIC SCHOOLS 


The Carillon School, which was ini- 
tiated in August of 1948 by Schulmer- 
ich Electronics, Inc., 
Pennsylvania, to provide a 
training at Princeton,, New Jersey, to 
the musicians affiliated with the institu- 
tions in which Schulmerich has placed 
their sixty-one Flemish ‘“Carillonic 
Bells,” will be offered again during the 
week of June 20, 1949. 

The Schulmerich organization has 
pioneered in the development of the 
Flemish bell instrument, which will pro- 
duce the exact tonal patterns and har- 


of Sellersville, | 
week’s | 


monies of a large cast bell carillon. | 
This instrument is tuned to a different | 
harmonic series than the well-known | 
Schulmerich English “Carillonic Bells.” | 


In view of the fact that the sixty-one 
“Carillonic Bells” represent a very com- 


plete carillon, the Carillon School has | 
been set up to give the musicians who | 


will play them a training course in har- 
mony, arranging and general keyboard 
technique. 


The 1948 school was most successful | 


and the results of the training are well 


shown in the institutions where those | 


musicians are now playing the instru- 
ment. The school this year will run 
through the entire week of June 20 and 
will be under the direction of Dr. Alex- 
ander McCurdy, Bellmaster of Prince- 
ton University. 

It has long been evident that there 
has been a need for information and 
help to musicians in the use of bell in- 
struments and the Schulmerich organ- 
ization has undertaken to set up this 


Carillon School to bring about a better | 
type of program and understanding of | 


their “Cerillonic Bells.” 

It was further announced that a per- 
manent “Carillon School” will be set up 
at the Westminster Choir College in 
Princeton, New Jersey, within the next 
few months, and to which musicians 
and laymen are invited to attend, during 


which time small groups will be set up | 


into classes for a complete training 
course. 
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@ Twenty centuries of God-inspired 
devotions—the spiritual findings of 
137 saints from the time of Clement 
of Rome to the present, including 27 
living writers—are gathered in this 
rich, stimulating volume. Here are 
writings which, next to the Bible it- 
self, have meant most to seekers of 
eternal values throughout the Chris- 
tian era. 

“Dr. Kepler’s instinct for organ- 
ization is keen. .. . His biographical 
sketches are models of brevity, ob- 
jectivity and accuracy, offering much 
indispensable material.”—New York 
Times 

“An amazing testimony of Chris- 
tian devotion.”—Westminster Book- 
man 

“Dr. Kepler has rendered a tre- 
mendously significant service.”—Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman 

“Rich, varied, imposing.”—New 
York Herald Tribune 


The Fellowship 
of the Saints 


An Anthology of 
Christian Devotional 
Literature 
Compiled by Thomas S. Kepler 
800 Pages @ $7.50 


At Your Bookstore 


Abingdon-Cokesbury 
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“A VERY distinguished col- 
lection of modern sermons— 
not merely recent but modern 
in the sense of dealing cour- 
ageously with contemporary 
problems in the light of eter- 
nal truths.” 

—The Christian Century 


SERMONS 
For the New Age 


Edited by Sam Nader 
. . A SYMPOSIUM of the great- 


est preachers of our time.” 


—The Southern Churchman 


NEVER has the American pul- 
pit been so illustriously repre- 
sented as in this volume of 
great and courageous preach- 
ing. Here are some of the best 
of such masters as G. Bromley 
Oxnam, Paul Scherer, Samuel 
M. Shoemaker, James Gordon 
Gilkey, Henry Hitt Crane, Rob- 
ert James McCracken, Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, A. Powell Da- 
a and Harold Cooke Phil- 
ips. 


Here, through them, is 
forceful reminder of the 


Church as the one power which 
can meet the desperate needs 
of our age. 


Price, $3.00 
At Your Book Store or From 


Morehouse-Gorham 


14 E. 41st St.. New York 17, N.Y. 
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THREE 


These 


THREE VITAL QUESTIONS 


Are liberal minds seeking to understand the 
religious needs of the world’s peoples? 
Are searching thinkers attempting to dis- 
cover modern commandments for man’s be- 
havior ? 


3. Are concerned individuals actively relating 


religious values to all phases of life? 
Receive 

VITAL SERIES OF 

ANSWERS PREACHED 


By DR. DUNCAN E. LITTLEFAIR 


“Is There a True Religion?,” “Is There 
Any Religious Truth?,”’ “Hinduism,” ““‘Budd- 
hism,”’ “Confucianism,’’ ‘“Judaism,’’ ‘‘Mo- 


“Christian Science,”’ ‘“Ro- 
“What Is the Best Re- 


hammedanism,” 
man Catholicism,”’ 
ligion ?”’ 


2. “‘What Do We Live For?,’’ “Never Use An- 


other Person,” ‘Never Condemn Another 
Person,’’ “Bear No Hatred or Malice,” 
“Always Be Honest,’ “‘Seek the Best in 
Every Situation,’”’ “Have Faith in the Ca- 
pacity of Man,” ‘“‘Meditate.’’ 

“Religion and Life,” “Religion and So- 
ciety,”’ “Religion and Politics,’ ‘Religion 
and Business,” “Religion and Labor,” ‘Re- 
ligion and Education,” “‘Religion and Sci- 
ence,” “Religion and the Church.” 


In 
THREE VITAL “BOUND 
EDITIONS” 
at $1.00 Per Edition 

|. “WORLD RELIGIONS” 

2. “RULES FOR LIVING” 

3. “RELIGIOUS ISSUES” 

Address: 

FOUNTAIN ST. CHURCH 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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Biographical Sermon for June 


Frank N. D. Buchman -- "Life Changer” 


by _ Kt 


Confess your faults one to another. 


—James 5:16. 
RANK N. D. BUCHMAN was 
F vom June 4, 1878, in Pennsburg, 
Pennsylvania. His ancestors were 
farmers — plain simple folk all down 


the line. He spent his boyhood in 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


Buchman received his B.A. and M.A. 
degrees from Muhlenberg College and 
his degree of D.D. from the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Mount Airy. 
In 1909, on the recommendation of Dr. 
John R. Mott, he became head of the 
Y.M.C.A. at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

In 1915 he resigned this post and for 
a year toured India, Korea and Japan 
with Sherwood Eddy. In 1916 he be- 
came an extension lecturer at Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. He spent 
1917 to 1919 in the Far East. 

His first house party took place at 
Kuling, a Central China summer resort, 
with a group of one hundred Chinese 
and foreign missionaries, pastors, 
statesmen and business and profes- 
sional men. These house parties became 
the main feature of the movement. 
They are devoted to quiet thought and 
discussion. 

The group became known as the 
Oxford Group Movement. Writing in 
Advance in 1932, Dr. Albert Peel of 
England, said, “Dr. Buchman knows a 
good deal about human nature, and is 
well aware that few men can resist an 
invitation to a House Party, if told 
that ‘we especially want key men.’” 

House parties, small and large have 
been held all over Europe and America. 
They are conducted by a team. The 
members of the team expound the 
teaching of the Group and testify to 
the change that has been wrought in 
their own lives. 

The main features of the movement 
are deserving of commendation and 
might well be adopted by all Christians. 

Everyone is urged to be a “life- 
changer.” So to witness to the power 
of God that others may learn of God’s 
goodness and receive his grace. 


The quiet time is frequently ob- 


served. It would be an excellent thing 
if all Christians would follow the ex- 
ample of the Groups and have a defi- 
nite time every morning for prayer, 
meditation and Bible study. 

The element of sharing, which con- 


sists of unburdening one’s soul to a 
friend or a group is of great value. 
The Roman Catholic Church has its 
confessional, the early Methodist church 
had its class meetings, today there is 
the consulting room of the psychiatrist 
and in a few churches the opportunity 
of consultation. , 

The Group has now adopted the title 
of Moral Re-Armament. It announces 
as its aim, “Remaking the World.” 

One feature of the work is the effort 
to bring capital and labor together. 
They say that the forgotten factor in 
industry is that God has a plan. A 
quotation from their literature states, 
“These men represent a new industrial 
unity being forged throughout the 
world, as labor, management and capi- 
tal become partners under the guidance 
of God. They are convinced that in 
God’s plan is an answer to every prob- 
lem that faces industry.” 

Another outstanding feature is their 
effort to remove marital friction. They 
hold that home builders are nation 
builders. Therefore they seek to medi- 
ate when there is trouble in the home. 
Mrs. Streeter, the wife of Dr. Streeter, 
the famous Oriental scholar, said they 
found there was no domestic problem 
which could not be solved when they 
listened to God together. 

Ernest Brown, Minister of Labor in 
England, said, “Dr. Frank Buchman and 
the members of the Oxford Group are 
rendering to the nations the greatest 
possible service that any man or move- 
ment can give to the nations at a criti- 
cal time. They are insisting upon the 
necessity for listening in to God to find 
his plan for ourselves and the world.” 

The movement reached its apex in 
the United States in 1939. On June 8, 
Senator (now President) Truman ad- 
dressed the Senate. He described in 
detail the National Meeting for Moral 
Re-Armament which had been held in 
Constitutional Hall, and which was 
sponsored by members of the Cabinet, 
members of the Senate and members 
of the House of Representatives. The 
speech covered seven pages of the Con- 
gressional Record. 

President Roosevelt sent this mes- 
sage to the opening session: “The 
underlying strength of the world must 
consist in the moral fiber of her citi- 
zens. A program of moral re-arma- 
ment for the world cannot fail there- 
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fore to lesson the danger of armed con- 
flict. Such moral re-armament, to be 
most highly effective, must receive sup- 
port on a world-wide basis.” 

In a coast-to-coast broadcast, Speaker 
William B. Bankhead said, ““We stand 
today at a decisive moment in history. 
Forces of unmeasured strength are on 
the march. Is there a force that can 





rally the recuperative powers of man- 
kind and win the race with chaos? 


“There is a force that can outmarch | 
all others and which, if we will, can 
shape the future. It is a mighty on- 
slaught of a new spirit challenging 
men and nations to a change of heart. 
It is the cumulative effect of millions 
of people who listen to God and obey. 
Where we have been true to this spirit 
man has prospered, where we have 
neglected it nations have declined. Now 
is our chance to recreate for ourselves 
and for our children the way of true 
patriotism —the way of moral and 
spiritual force.” 

Buchman’s attitude toward the church 
is expressed in these words, “I believe 
with all my heart in the Church of | 
God, the church aflame, on fire with 
revolution. We haven’t begun to ex- 
perience the spiritual revolution we 
need. You need revolution, and then 
when you come into the clear light of 
God’s presence, you will experience a 
glorious renaissance. You will come to 
see what Christ means this old world 
to be.” 


Chimes Live Double Lite 


According to a news dispatch from 
Spokane, Washington, the chimes of 
Aloysius are leading a double life. 
The chimes peal out three times a day 
from loud speakers high in the church 
steeple. Lately, though, the loud speak- 
ers have been going right on when the 
chimes are finished. Snatches of radio 
programs come booming out when the 
chimes are silent. 








One woman reported she was awak- 
ned by cowboy music at six a.m. Once 
her eleven-year-old son rushed in to 
eport, “They’re selling refrigerators 
ver that loud speaker.” Her thir- 
‘een-year-old daughter sought out her 
nother when she heard a mystery 
rogram drifting down from the stee- 
le. Other residents have heard horse 
acing information, news broadcasts 
nd police calls. 


“There is no cause for alarm,” said | 
1@ company which installed the | 
limes.” It said it was just a case of 
adio frequency interference. Radio 
roadcasts were being picked up by 
ie loudspeaker system and rebroad- 
ist. Tighter shielding would fix it. 





ECORDING, has many uses in 
CHURCHES and SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Hundreds of churches report successful use of RECORDIO 
in many phases of religious work, such as recording and 
rehearsing sermons... recording choirs... recording serv- 
ices and prayers ...speech and musical instruction uate 
cording historical radio programs...entertainment at 
social gatherings, etc. 



























MAGNETIC TAPE RECORDER (shown DUAL-SPEED DISC RECORDER 
below) records from microphone (shown below) records from 
or radio connection. Full half-hour microphone or self-contained 
recording on one tape, which can AM-FM radio. Recordings can 
be re-used indefinitely. Weighs be made at two speeds: 78 or 
only 25 pounds. Auxiliary speaker, 33% RPM. Can be used as a 
for group listening in large audi- radio or a phonograph. Light, 
toriums, available as accessory. compact, easy to operate. 
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The beloved story of Joseph, the 
shepherd boy who became ruler 
of Egypt, now can be taught with 
new effectiveness through these 
five filmstrips produced by Cathe- 
dral Films. The Old Testament 
story is vividly and authentically 
presented in full color photo- 
graphs. Children will learn with 
delight. Adults will enjoy seeing 
the all-time favorite story of 
Joseph and his coat of many 
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Understanding Nervous Breakdown 


(From page 21) 
is to be placed into a cage with a fiercely 
roaring but badly lamed lion who woul 
keep them moving and occupy thei 
minds with real and objective dangei 
While some folks break down becaus: 
life has dealt harshly with them, other 
break down from a sheer lack of diffi- 
culties to make life seem interesting. 
For the latter class—a rigorizing of 
the environment is indicated. 

d. Re-education of members of th: 
environment. We have already indi- 
cated that the factor in the environ 
ment which has caused or at least 
aggravated the patient’s difficulties may 
not be a thing or force at all —it may 
be a person or persons. If it is an em- 
ployer, change of employment may 
solve the problem. If a teacher is the 
offender, dropping a course or trans- 
ferring to another section or school may 
alleviate difficulties. But when, as is 
so often the case, it is a parent or a 
husband or wife or some other ‘“‘neces- 
sary” person, the matter is not so 
easily handled. With most children and 
with many adults, other persons are a 
major factor in personality illness. And 
usually these other persons are persons 
who are a more or less inseparable 
part of the environment. In extreme 
cases forced separation may be called 
for but it is usually preferable, and in 
the case of children almost always 
necessary, to try to deal with the 
offending persons. This means that fon 
all practical purposes two patients 
must be treated more or less along the 
lines that we are about to suggest 
In fact, with children in particular, 
is infrequent for a_ psychiatrist to 
accept a child for treatment without 
also specifying that one or both parents 
shall submit to some plan of re-educa- 
tion. There is therefore more than 
humor in the statement once attributed 
to the head of a mental institution: 
“We take in the patients and treat 
their relatives.” 

Realignment of Personality 

There are, however, certain practica! 
limits as to what can be done in the 
matter of realignment of the patient’s 
environment. And, at the best, if the 
patient himself is not treated, he ma) 
“oet upset” once more as soon as his 
environment begins to press on him 
So the psychiatrist gives his attention 
also to the personality of his patient 
in an effort to build that up so it wil 
be more “shock-resistant.” In fact i 
some cases he may not bother wit! 
environmental measures at all. 

2. Reassurance is the second “R” of 
recovery. Of course, reassurance is no 
monopoly of psychiatrists. General 
medical practitioners, pastors, teachers 
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and many others use this method for 
building health or morale inasmuch as 
expectation of improvement is a major 
factor in both. 

Reassurance, and even its more forth- 
right cousin, suggestion, are particu- 
larly effective with those patients who 
have so-called hysterical symptoms. 
Take as an example those who suffer 
from “stocking anaesthesia” which is a 
numbness in the leg corresponding to 
the area covered by a stocking. Inas- 
much as the nerves in the leg do not 
follow the artificial contour of the 
stocking line it is obvious to the physi- 
cian that there is no true nerve involve- 
ment. But there is little use telling that 
to the patient —for to him the anaes- 
thesia is very real and distressing. In 
such cases the doctor by suggestion 
“anrolls” the stocking anaesthesia an 
inch or two at a time by saying that 
in a few hours the patient will find 
feeling restored to this additional area. 

But reassurance and its need run 
deeper than this. Consciously or un- 
consciously, the patient is often fright- 
ened and not a little confused. And he 
is quite apt to consider himself mis- 
understood. When, therefore, he finds 
in his psychiatrist a friendly and sym- 
pathetic listener who does not reject as 
silly and unfounded his hopes and fears 
and notions and one who seems to 
understand perfectly what he feels and 
who even anticipates what he has to 


say, he is pleased and helped. And 
when this same psychiatrist, out of 


deep knowledge of such matters, as- 
sures him that he can and will be well 
—that is like another strong shoulder 
put under his burden. 

Qne author has well that 
assurance is most effectively employed 
with the two extremes of nervous pa- 
tients, i.e., the best and the worst. The 
former often represent normally well- 
adjusted people who have been dealt a 
“super-blow.” For them reassurance, 
from a man trained to know how much 
to give, may enable them to get over 
the hump successfully, never again to 
become upset. At the other extreme 
are those so unstable nature that 
they will probably never be able to 
meet the exigencies of life unaided. In 
their case no permanent cure is pos- 
sible but with some environmental re- 
alignment and with some judiciously 
given reassurance they can _ perhaps 
adjust fairly well on a somewhat re- 
stricted plane of activity. 


said re- 


by 


To be sure, reassurance has limited 
value. Deep-seated cases of nervous 
difficulty can hardly be expected to im- 
prove much by its use alone. And in 
untrained hands reassurance can be- 
come dangerous leading either to de- 
pendency or disillusionment. 

3. Release of tension is generally 
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important part of the 
therapeutic program. If either suppres- 
sion or repression has anything to do 


considered an 


with nervous difficulties, the patient 
will probably profit considerably by an 
opportunity “to get the thing off his 
chest.” The patient often feels that his 
family has been unsympathetic with 
what they called his “imaginary trou- 


bles” and he feels, too, that his friends | 
have listened to him, if at all, with | 


poorly disguised indifference. 


Besides, | 


many of the things that are “bottled | 


up” inside of him have not been of such 


a nature that he has wanted to or dared | 


to confide them even to members 
his family. 
talk even to one’s most intimate loved 
ones about such things as_ personal 
antagonisms, jealousies, ideas of one’s 
own importance, sex longings and the 
like. Yet these are the very things 
which, when jammed up, can build up 
such tremendous pressure within the 
personality that a break must come 
somewhere. 

In the privacy of the psychiatrist’s 
office the patient can, if he wishes to, 
“spill over.” In fact he is encouraged 
to “let down his hair.” The psychiatrist 
maintains a friendly, encouraging at- 
mosphere and shows no disapprobation 
of even the most extreme statements. 
In such a permissive atmosphere the 
patient’s unwillingness to talk tends to 
disappear and he soon finds himself 
telling far more than he had intended 
to tell. 


of | 
One just does not care to | 





But the thing that makes this matter | 
of release more difficult than our simple | 
discussion of it has suggested, is the 
fact that too often the patient has no | 
clear idea of just what his difficulty is. | 


Where repression is involved, it is not 
just a matter of his being ashamed or 
afraid to speak out. He himself is at 
a loss to know what is troubling him. 
Hence it takes the skill of the psychia- 


trist (and no little time) to probe to | 


the bottom of the emotional 


infection | 


and find the foreign body which is re- | 


sponsible for it. To laymen many of the 
methods used seem not only time-con- 
suming but silly. The interpretation of 
dreams, and the holding of long seances 
in which much seemingly inconsequen- 
tial material is gone over — may seem 
anything but direct and scientific. But 
when it is realized that often the wound 
caused by the original emotional con- 
flict is up by the debris of 
years the matter can be understood in 
a different light. 

But more than 
lectual recall of forgotten experiences. 
It is more even than a new emphasis on 


covered 


release is an intel- 


experiences whose significance was 
never appreciated by the patient. Re- 
lease generally occurs with exagger- | 


(Turn to page 57) 
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postpaid. Order today. 
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| issue will 
close this department for 1949. It 


HE insertions in this 


will appear again for the spring 
months of 1950, beginning with either 
the February or March issue. 
In no year of the past have we re- 
ceived so many notices for this depart- 


ment as in 1949. Many letters have 
come to the office of Church Manage- 
ment telling of satisfactory exchanges 
which have been made. 

If you have not tried this plan for 
a different vacation mark it down 
for next season. 


Will Supply pulpit in New Jersey, or 
eastern Pennsylvania. Available last 
two Sundays in June and five Sundays 
in July. Ordained Presbyterian minis- 
ter. Prefer that denomination, but will 
consider any evangelical church. Hon- 
orarium and travelling expenses from 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey, to appoint- 
ment. John Cameron Taylor, 33 Broad- 
way, Frostburg, Maryland. 


* * * 


Cranston (Edgewood) Rhode Island. 
Congregational minister will exchange 
modern parsonage for month of July 
in Wisconsin or Minnesota. Family 
includes three children. Union services 
here require no preaching but supplies 
may be available. Will preach there 
if necessary. Prefer Ashland, Wis- 
consin and Duluth area. Easy com- 
muting here to Boston and New York 
City. Earl E. G. Linden, 174 Arming- 
ton Street, Edgewood 5, Rhode Island. 

* a * 

Will Supply. Presbyterian minister 
will supply any congenial denomina- 
tion within driving distance of Lansing, 
Michigan for any or all Sundays of the 
month of August. Moderate honor- 
arium. Age 32. Edward A. Brigham, 
First Presbyterian Church, Goodland, 
Indiana. 

* * * 

Clifton Forge, Virginia. Pastor of 
Baptist church of 1,200 members located 
in beautiful mountain section of Vir- 
ginia. Town of 6,500. Within 12 miles 
of state park with swimming, fishing, 
etc. Large cool parsonage, all conveni- 
ences. Will exchange house or house 


| and supply work with someone conveni- 
| ent to salt water beaches, preferably 


within 100 miles of New York. Time: 
month of August. Welford A. Brooks, 


| 708 McCormick Blvd., Clifton Forge, 
| Virginia. 


 S.-* 
Will Supply. Methodist minister and 
chaplain doing nondenominational work, 





with twenty-five years preaching ex- 
perience, will supply pulpit in July or 
August or any five consecutive Sundays 
in the New England states near ocean. 
For use of parsonage. Careful use of 
manse assured. Graduate of Boston 
University. References. Will serve 
any congenial denomination. Ralph 
Webb, Craig Colony, Sonyea, New York, 
Resident Chaplain. 
* * * 

Quincy, Massachusetts. No preaching. 
Parsonage located within few min- 
utes of salt water beaches. Bendix, 
mangler, all conveniences. Would de- 
sire exchange for August in rural 
Vermont or New Hampshire prefer- 
ably. The smaller the town the better. 
Bedros Baharian, 81 Edison Park, 
Quincy 69, Massachusetts. 


* * * 


Will Supply. Use of a seven-room 
modern manse for supplying the pulpit 
Sunday mornings, between the middle 
of July and the middle of August in 
the First Presbyterian Church, White 
Pigeon, Michigan. The manse is on a 
quiet street in a town of 1,200 popula- 
tion. Lake and streams are near. 
Milo N. Wood, 213 S. Kalamazoo St., 
White Pigeon, Michigan. 


* * * 


Washington, Iowa. Would like to 
fill a pulpit in either July or August 
or a part of either month in Missouri, 
Arkansas, Kansas or Colorado. I am 
pastor of First Baptist Church of 
Washington, Iowa, which belongs to 
the Northern Baptist Convention. It 
has a membership of about 400 and is 
located in a town of 8,000. Would be 
glad to accept an invitation from 
church of another denomination. Inter- 
ested in use of the parsonage. We have 
two children of high school age. V. L. 
Currier, Washington, Iowa. 

* * * 

Union City, Indiana. I will be glad 
to supply the pulpit for a Presbyterian 
church during the last two Sundays in 
August and the first Sunday of Septem- 
ber for the free use of the manse and 
any other consideration that may be 
offered. Prefer it near a lake or 
stream. Am pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in Union City, Indiana. Ad- 
dress: O. J. McMullen, 331 West Hick- 
ory Street, Union City, Indiana. 

* * * 


Schnectady, New Yerk. Minister of 
Christian church (Disciples) desires to 
exchange parsonage and Sunday morn- 
ing pulpit for four Sundays in August. 
Fifteen miles from state capital, Al- 
bany; 22 miles from historic Saratoga, 


I 
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and 50 miles from beautiful Lake 
George. William Folprecht, 1411 Union 
Street, Schenectady 8, New York. 

* * * 


Will Supply. Presbyterian minister 
will supply church in commuting dis- 
tance of Louisville, Kentucky, on first 
and second Sundays of August for use 
of manse. G. T. Matheny, Box 535, 
Stanley, North Carolina. 

* * * 

Will Supply. Assistant pastor of 
Congregational church will supply pul- 
pit of any congenial denomination in 
commuting distance of Cleveland dur- 
ing June, July and August. MHonor- 
arium and traveling expense. Alfred A. 
Arnold, 210 Roberts Road, Willoughby, 
Ohio. 

* * * 

Medford, Massachusetts. First 
Methodist Church, over 600 members, 
located about seven miles from down- 
town Boston. Universities, beaches and 
libraries. Desires to have Protestant 
minister supply pulpit for one service 
on Sunday during July or August or 
July and August and first Sunday in 
September and be ready to perform 
marriages and conduct funerals in ex- 
change for use of modern parsonage. 
Two sleeping rooms on second floor; 
also extra space on third. No exchange. 
Wellington C. Pixler, 41 Central Ave- 
nue, Medford 55, Massachusetts. 

* * *” 

Will Supply. Congregational minis- 
ter will supply pulpit in church of and 
denomination during August for use 
of manse and honorarium. Family con- 
sists of wife and one four-year-old boy. 
Prefer vicinity of Boston, but will con- 
sider other Eastern urban areas. Ken- 
neth E. Ballard, 6 Merchant Street, 
Oxford, New York. 

* * * 

Will Supply. Young Methodist min- 
ister and wife desires to supply church 
within radius of Yellowstone National 
Park or in the southwest. Would appre- 








ciate use of parsonage and small honor- | 


arium. Would consider missionary work 
in vacation schools. Available during 
July. Excellent references. J. G. Moody, 
Box 1195, Lakemore, Ohio. 


* * * 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Minister 
of the United Church of Canada (500 
members) will supply pulpit for any 
four Sundays of July or August after 
July 3, in return for use of manse or 
parsonage. Desire vacation area near 
— in eastern United States or Can- 
ada. 
nue, Toronto 13, Ontario, Canada. 

* * * 

Exchange of Parsonage. 
in northern Illinois, or southern Wis- 
consin, or what have you. Would like 


to supply pulpit for two or more Sun- | 


days for modest honorarium. Month of 
August. Can offer excellent vacation 
location — fifteen miles from Atlantic 


coast, forty miles from New York City, | 
sixty miles from Philadelphia. Alvin A. | 


Hook, 76 West Main Street, Freehold, 
New Jersey. 
* * x 


Will Supply. Would be glad to 
supply some church in the New Eng- 
land states for two Sundays in August. 
Satisfactory terms can be arranged. 
A. Homer Jordan, Pastor Tripp Avenue 
Christian Church, 120 Barton Street, 


Dunmore, Pennsylvania. 


Ernest Rands, 139 Gledhill Ave- 


Preferably | 
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A NEW sunDAY SCHOOL 
DESERVES THE BEST IN 
IMPROVED EQUIPMENT 


Scientifically designed for the maxi- 
mum in comfort, utility, and with a 
: sturdiness almost beyond belief. Up- 

holstered in indestructible and color- 
ful plastic. 
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Quincy, Illinois. Will exchange pul- 
pits and residences with minister near 
Union for summer session. G. L. Weid- 
man, First Christian Church, 1415 
Maine Street, Quincy, Illinois. 

* * * 


Will Supply. Methodist minister 
serving church with 475 members, Chaf- 
fee, Missouri, would like to supply pul- 
pit of any denomination in or near 
Wenatchee, Washington for three Sun- 
days last of July and first of August, 
for use of parsonage and small honor- 
arium. Have wife and three children, 
15, 13 and five years of age. Reference: 
Dr. John L. Taylor, District Superin- 
tendent, the Methodist Church, 443 
Marie Street, Cape Giradeau, Missouri. 
Archie N. Holt, 223 West Barker Ave- 
nue, Chaffee, Missouri. 

* * * 


Will Supply. Pastor available for 
supply and vacation preaching in south- 
ern California. Formerly pastor in uni- 
versity town. Iowa background but now 
living in Bakersfield, California. Can 
furnish references. Ordained in Church 
of Christ (Disciples). Donovan Grant 
Hart, 1800 Virginia Street, Bakersfield, 
California. 

* * * 

Will Supply. California clergyman 
(Presbyterian) will be driving east dur- 
ing the month of August. Can accept 
supply dates enroute. Frank Nelson, 
1844 Corson Street, Pasadena, Califor- 
nia. 

* * * 

Will Supply. During July, for care- 
ful use of manse and small honorarium. 
Prefer Wisconsin, Minnesota or the 
Dakotas. Might arrange exchange on 


UNION LESSON HELPS 


on the International Uniform Lessons 





are based 
squarely on 
the Bible 


Union Lesson Helps stand for and emphasize the 
foundation truths held in common by all evangelical 
Christians. Undenominational and uncontroversial, 
they car be used with safety in any Sunday school. 
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For Choir gowns and 
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Willsie Needlemaster. 
Hand tailored for long 
life and hard usage. 
Let us send you mate- 
rial samples and 
prices. 


PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 
1437 Randolph Street 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
Sth and Douglas Sts. 
Omaha 8, Neb. 
1900 N. St. Paul Street, Dallas, Texas 
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PULPIT DIGEST 


Sermons, sermon outlines, Wiustrations, and 
articles by Blackwood, Luccock, Stidger, 
Macartney, Shoemaker, Dicks, Geiseman, 
and many others. 

Now... 


You can obtain a trial subscrip- 
tion—the next four issues for only 


$1 


Write today to 
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Great Neck, New York 

















FRIENDS FOR YOUR SOCIETY 


OVER 2,000,000 SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 
were sold in 1948 by members of Sunday Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. Finest 
quality cloths. They enable you to earn money 
for your treasury, and make friends for your 
organization. 

Sample Free to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS—Est. 1915—COHOES, N. Y. 





| West Virginia. 


| climate. 


| into Pastoral Unity. 
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similar basis. “Ours is large suburban 


| church (United Church of Canada), 
| residential area, on Red River, within 
| reach of Lake - of -the- Woods. H. S. 


Dodgson, 92 Cobourg Avenue, Winni- 


* * * 


| peg, Manitoba, Canada. 


Will Supply or Exchange. Christian 


| minister desires to supply any congen- 
| ial congregation (morning only) dur- 
| ing the four Sundays of August, for 
| use of manse and honorarium. Will con- 


a Af 
“2 CATALOG OW rEQuesT (Al | 


sider exchange. Modern six-room par- 
sonage, only three miles from lovely 
white beach. Only ten minutes from 


| the heart of Miami, the playground of 


MENEELY | 


the world. Prefer North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia or New England states, but will 
consider other places. Minister, First 


_ Christian Church, 222 Menores Avenue, 
| Coral Gables, Florida. 


ee SB 


Will Supply. For use of parsonage 


| or manse, the first three Sundays in 


July or the first three Sundays in Aug- 
ust; New York City, Boston, or where 
are you? Or will exchange if you want 
to see the Kanawha Magic Valley of 
Our church member- 
ship 820, Methodist. Fred Oxendale, 
Clendenin, West Virginia. 
* * * 

Jacksonsville, Florida. Methodist 
minister in close proximity of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, would like to exchange 
pulpit, full-time station church, in de- 
lightful little town. Would prefer vici- 
nity of Chicago, or Canada, or the 
West, during month of July or August. 
P. O. Box 13, Callahan, Florida. 

* 


* * 


Big Stone Gap, Virginia. Presbyter- 


| jan church in beautiful mountain town 
| of southwest Virginia, 


‘On the Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine.’ Ten-room brick 
manse, all conveniences. Ideal summer 
Morning service only. Desire 
mutual exchange for month of August, 
any Protestant denomination. Prefer 
New England, on or near coast, or some 
other locality near beach. James E. 
Ratchford, 921 West Second Street, 
Big Stone Gap, Virginia. 
* *« * 


Bloomfield, Iowa. Country parson 
will exchange with city minister of any 
Protestant church in or near Evanston, 
Illinois, July 24 through August 28, or 
any part. Excellent modern home in 
Bloomfield, Iowa, (3,000 population) 
and three rural churches to preach in. 
Excellent fishing and golf. County fair 
in that period. Located in Davis County 

. . southeastern Iowa. Christian (Dis- 
ciples of Christ) churches organized 
Excellent chance 
to see what is being done in the rural 
churches of today. Come out and see 
what living and serving in God’s coun- 


| try is like. I will be attending Garrett 


Biblical Institute. Frank E. Reeder, 
Davis County Pastoral Unity of Chris- 
tian Churches, Bloomfield, Iowa. 


Will Supply. Any church within 
seventy-five or one hundred miles of 
Lexington, Michigan, any of ‘the first 


_ four Sundays of July. Honorarium and 


expenses to and from Lexington. U. L. 

Gibson. The Community Church. Fifth 

and Chicago Avenue, Savanna, Illinois. 
* * x 


Columbus, Ohio. Exchange desired; 
August. Pulpit supply optional; our 
church pays $15 honorarium; one serv- 
ice. Church of 325 members. Varied 


cultural and vacation advantages within 


easy driving distance: Ohio State Mu- 
seum, libraries, art gallery, state parks, 
swimming pools, zoo, Scioto and Olen- 
tangy River picnic areas. Comfortable, 
modern four-bedroom manse in quiet 
suburban area. Wilson E. Spencer, Kohr 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, 1488 
Kohr Place, Columbus 11, Ohio. 
ok * * 


Buffalo, New York. Will exchange 
parsonage with minister located on or 
near East coast, preferably New Jersey 
or New England. No pulpit supply 
work desired, but engagements can be 
arranged here. Excellent vacation loca- 
tion offered close to Niagara Falls, on 
Lake Erie, short drive to Ontario. 
Month of July. Edwin E. Staudt, Pas- 
tor, St. Paul’s Evangelical and Reform- 
ed Church, 49 Indian Church Road, 
Buffalo 10, New York. 

* * 


Will Supply. Two or three Sundays 
in August in exchange for use of manse 
and honorarium. Prefer New England 
or New York state, but will consider 
other areas. Family of five. Good ref- 
erences. No exchange. F. Ervin Hyde, 
First Congregational Church, Cadillac, 
Michigan. 

*x * * 


Will Supply. Young Presbyterian 
minister and former U. S. Army chap- 
lain will supply any congenial denomi- 
nation in Rhode Island, Massachusetts 
or any other suitable vacation spot in 
New England for four or six Sundays 
in the latter part of July, all of Aug- 
ust or the first Sunday of September 
in return for use of manse or parson- 
age and a small honorarium to cover 
traveling expenses. Would prefer a 
place near the seashore or by the lake 
or in the mountains. Careful use of home 
assured. Will supply references. John 
F. McCloy, 217 Main Street, Penn Yan, 
New York. 

cd /~* * 


Supply or Exchange. Methodist min- 
ister will supply pulpit or exchange 
parsonages during the month of Aug- 
ust in mountain region of western Vir- 
ginia or, North Carolina, or eastern 
Tennessee. Any evangelical denomina- 
tion is acceptable. One service on Sun- 
day here if exchanged.- Modern brick 
parsonage, parish located near Indiana 
lake region. Within easy driving dis- 
tances of Chicago, Detroit, and many 
scenic spots. V. W. Hinckley, 301 N. 
Van Buren Street, Auburn, Indiana. 

* 


x * 
Will Supply. Any congenial denom- 
ination during the month of August for 
parsonage use and some honorarium. 
Experienced youth worker and twenty 
years experience in the pastorate. For- 
rest B. Sharkey, First Congregational 
Church, Glasgow, Montana. 
* eS 


Supply or Exchange. Evengelical 
United Brethren minister is interested 
in supplying a pulpit somewhere in 
the state of Maine preferably along 
the cost. No honorarium; merely use 
of manse. Careful use of home assured. 
Time: last two weeks in July or first 
two weeks in August. Will be happy to 


exchange pulpit and manse. Age 32. 
Daniel L. Shearer, 258 Herr Street, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
eo 

Will Supply or Exchange. August. 
Nice parsonage by park and _ river. 
Congenial minister desires vacation 
location. Good preacher. References 


A. T. B. Haines, 5533 Ellsworth Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania. 


<< 
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Family Information Card Now Available for Your Own Binder 











HEN originally announced this family in- 


nn formation card was available only for the 
oye special five-ring, loose leaf binder shown at the 
tite onset euesnten ousnt left. 

ccs , 

ane —— It was so simple and useful that thousands of 
i ia a . . . 
NN iceiieeneitn is. the binders have been sold and more than a million 
ieee cards are in use. The illustration shows only the 
Dea pean aaa ee front of the card; on the back is space for listing 
aren et . . 
a Ea dates of pastoral calls and other information. 

pie fie This special binder, in two qualities, is still 
pny “ available. 

= ; | + * + 

AE Next, there was a demand from some churches 

“AREA erat etaate to improve the card so that it could be kept in 








Over All Size 4” x 614” 


When used in a file this makes it possible to instantly 
See illustration at the right. 


locate the card desired. 


Another simple adjustment makes the cards available 
for your own 4” x 6” standard six-ring, loose leaf binder. 
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a 4” x6” filing cabinet. This was a simple mat- 
ter; a rule was placed at the right hand edge. 
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Understanding Nervous Breakdown 
(From page 53) 


ated feeling. Things are often told with 
a flourish of resentment or a gusto of 
hatred far out of proportion to what 
any observer might think their telling 
required. And after all, it is this re- 
lease of accumulated feeling that is 
even more important than simple re- 
call of facts. 

In an effort to speed release of feel- 
ing there have been experiments in 
bringing about release of tension by 
more direct methods than the some- 
what artificial conversational situation. 
One of these forms of release therapy 
which has proved particularly effective 
with children who are not adept in con- 
versation anyway is play therapy. Take 
as an example work done with some of 








the children of highly 


parents. They may have led very shel- 


sophisticated 


tered, and therefore, very suppressed 
lives. They may have never been al- 
lowed, for example, any real contact 
with Mother Earth lest they spoil their 
fine clothes or pick up some harmful 





bacilli. One hardly knows what their 
parents would think could they see 
them in some modern clinic dressed, 
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manship and appearance. 
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or perhaps undressed, for the occasion 
and greedily smearing themselves and 
everything around them with pure mud. 
Unfortunately, some of them have been 
such hothouse plants that it takes much 
encouragement to get them to follow 
their impulses to smear. Or here in 
another clinic is ““mama’s little darling” 
giving unrestrained vent to a long re- 
pressed desire to smash things gener- 
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ally. Here he is, inhibitions laid aside 
for once, breaking dishes by the dozens 
or bursting balloons and having more 
real excitement than an Indian at a first- 
class scalping party. But prepare for 
the worst as you approach this third 
clinic where Junior is working out his 
wrath with a hatchet on dolls that 
represent his school rival, his younger 
sister and his father. Let us not be- 
come concerned too much about any of 
these procedures — even this last. For 
we are assured that these children will 
not only be helped in their nervous 
difficulties which have been caused 
largely by undue and unwise restraint 
but they will actually have better atti- 
tudes toward their loved ones. It seems 
as though these repressed feelings of 
hatred or jealousy, if once given vent 
upon an effigy, disappear and permit 
the resumption of a healthy relation- 
ship. Perhaps many a man in history 
owes his life to the fact that a howling 
mob worked off their feelings against 
him by hanging him in effigy. 


Psychodrama 


Another form of release used not 
only with children but with adults is 
known as psychodrama. In this type of 
therapy, sponsored by Moreno, the pa- 
tient is encouraged to “work out his 
conflict” in thinly disguised dramatic 
form. He is given a loosely-woven plot 
involving a problem that closely paral- 
lels his own and he is encouraged to 
“ad lib” it through. Results are some- 
times startling. Even people who seem 
“blocked” in a conversational situation 
often seem able to reveal many of their 
conflicts in psychodrama. It seems that 
when the patient launches into the 
“situation” of the play, previously re- 
pressed emotions well to the surface 
and both he and the psychiatrist come 
to understand his problems and feelings 
better. But more about this method 
shortly. Of course, the Catholic church 
has utilized this method of release for 
centuries in its confessional. But some- 
how Protestant ministers have never 
much utilized it. One main reason is 
easily stated. Ministers are, or at least 
are expected to be, judgemental. That 
is, they view certain actions and feel- 
ings as essentially wrong and are not 
slow to say so or at least to show by 
their expression that they disapprove of 
them. The psychiatrist, on the other 
hand, listens permissively to an account 
of deeds and feelings that the minister 
would regard as very badly off-color. 
Now people simply are not going to 
let down their hair to someone who 
scolds them. Hence they will tell their 
psychiatrist things they would never 
dream of revealing to their pastors. 
It will probably always be difficult for 
the minister who speaks out against 
hatred, resentment, lust, greed, jeal- 
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ousy in the pulpit on Sabbath to listen 
the next day to talk full of these things 
without revealing to his parishioner 
his own feeling against them. It will 
be even more difficult for his parish- 
ioner to speak of them when he knows 
how the minister feels about them. 


4. Re-experience is a type of approach 
to the treatment of “nervous difficul- 
ties” that rests upon the supposition 
that at least some of the patient’s 
troubles arise from some traumatic 
(emotion-charged and harm-threaten- 
ing) experience or experiences. 

These experiences may be so remote 
in the past as to have been forgotten 
and/or they may have been so terrify- 
ing as to obsess consciousness or, at 
the other extreme, to have been pushed 
out of consciousness. But whether or 
not the experience has disappeared 
from memory the scars are plainly 
visible in conduct. The patient often 
goes to elaborate pains to avoid any 
possibility of a recurrence of the pain- 
ful experience. And if the painful ex- 
perience has been connected with some 
person, thing or event by any of the 
devious routes of association, an aver- 
sion may be shown to something or 
somebody that seems to have no pos- 
sible connection with the patient’s ex- 
perience. In this type of traumatically 
induced experience lies the explanation 
for most of the phobias (unreasonable 
fears). Thus claustrophobia (fear of 
closed places) often roots in some past 
experience, perhaps long forgotten, 
where the patient was accidentally or 
deliberately locked in a cupboard or 
otherwise found himself without means 
of escape in the presence of fire, explo- 
sion or other real or imagined danger. 
In such cases the forgotten incident 
may be recalled under hypnosis or the 
psychiatrist by closely examining the 
symptoms “and piecing together frag- 
ments of related memories may be able 
to reconstruct the original incident. 

When once the original and respons- 
ible stimulus has been uncovered, the 
psychiatrist attempts to recondition his 
patient to the hitherto annoying and 
even unbearable stimulus. This he does 
by re-exposing the patient to a similar 
stimulus, real or imagined, under cir- 
cumstances such as to give the patient 
every confidence that no harm will 
come to him. Both the problem involved 
and the method used are not too dis- 
similar to that which faces a parent 
whose child’s first contact with a dog 
has been distressful. We might even 
speak of this process of re-experience 
as a process of desensitization. Indeed, 
it is called just that by some authors. 
Re-exposure to the original unbearable 
stimulus in modified forms brings about 
an acceptance of the stimulus on the 
part of the patient and with that a 





disappearance of the nervous symptom 
that formerly accompanied it. 

Psychodrama, of which we spoke : 
bit ago in connection with our discus 
sion of release, serves well as a metho 
for re-experience. In a newspaper ac 
count of recent date originating from 
Los Angeles and entitled “Play-Acting 
Used in Mental Cases” we get an un 
usually accurate and succinct accoun 
of the use of this method. We quot: 
“Play-acting as a method of treating 
combat fatigue and other neuroses 
among veterans has been adopted in 
the Veterans’ Administration here. . 
Psychodrama gives mental patients an 
opportunity ... to assume various iden- 
tities. The treatment is applied to vet- 
erans by allowing them to re-live 
troubling combat experiences which 
they are unable to forget because of the 
shock to their minds. By re-enacting 
the episode several times the patient 
can come to grips with his fears and 
overcome them. The scene which orig- 
inally inspired fear in his mind will 
eventually appear commonplace in him 
a major step on the road to recovery.” 
We offer one addition. Sometimes the 
“troubling combat experiences” instead 
of being unforgettable because of the 
shock to the mind are forgotten because 
of the shock to the mind. In such cases 
the combat experience has produced not 
an obsession but an amnesia. In either 
event the treatment is as described in 
the clipping. 





Psychoanalysis 

Perhaps here we had better say a 
few fords about psychoanalysis. This is 
both a theory of personality disorders 
and a method of dealing with them. It 
is with the latter that we are now con- 
cerned. Psychoanalysis, as a method, 
generally consists of a long series of 
interviews between a patient and a 
psychiatrist. Through methods best un- 
derstood by the psychiatrist he brings 
about in the interviews a transfer to- 
ward himself of feelings the patient has 
toward father, mother, brother, sister, 
wife, husband, child, employer or other 
problem-figures in the patient’s life. 
For the time being, the psychiatrist 
comes to represent to that patient 
these important figures in his environ- 
ment who are causing, or have caused, 
his difficulties. And toward the psychia- 
trist the patient tends to display cer- 
tain emotional reactions that are quite 
inapropos if we try to explain them as 
being directed toward the psychiatrist 
on his own account. These feelings may 
be positive as affection, attachment, 
high regard or they may be negative as 
dislike, resentment, hatred. In the latter 
case the feelings are more likely to 
show up indirectly as resistance, failure 
to keep appointments, reticence in talk- 
ing and other “unsatisfactory” beha- 


















































vior in the interview. The psychiatrist, 
as it were, reconstructs the patient’s 
world in miniature and in the series of 
interviews works out in model form 
many of the patient’s conflicts. He 
himself plays the part, more or less 
unrealized by the patient, of the “other 
person” in the patient’s life. Thus he 
not only comes to a more intimate un- 
derstanding of his patient’s difficulties 
but he uses in this situation both re- 
lease and re-experience as therapeutic 
agents. 

5. Reeognition is a fifth “R” of recov- 
ery. And by recognition, we mean of 
course, recognition on the part of the 
patient of his own condition and of his 
responsibility for it. Frequently, the 
psychiatrist sees the whole picture 
rather clearly after a few interviews. 
But recognition on the part of the psy- 
chiatrist, while important, is not para- 
mount. Even if the psychiatrist should 
carefully explain his case to the patient 
he would not yet, in the words of Scrip- 
ture “be able to bear it.” Since his 
neurosis is, as it were, an attempt to 
dodge unpleasant facts, he might only 
be driven more deeply into it by a pre- 
mature and forcible facing of his deep- 
est problems. Perhaps two or three of 
the patient’s loved ones or friends have 
already sensed the situation and under- 
taken to explain it to him. But it is an 
inherent part of the patient’s difficulty 
that he cannot and will not face 
squarely the full truth about himself 
and his difficulties. And all the re- 
sources of his personality will be mus- 
tered against the intruder who dares 
break into the Palladium 
keeps hidden even from himself his 
inmost conflicts. Cherubim with flam- 
ing swords guard this garden of Eden. 
The patient may mean to be co-opera- 
tive but he cannot admit that his outer 


where he 


difficulties are due to inner emotional 
difficulties. A man with stomach trou- 
ble or a numb right arm, for instance, 
can not be expected to believe that 
such obviously physical difficulties root 
in his relationship to his wife, especi- 
ally when he supposes this relationship 
is quite happy. 

Under these circumstances it is to be 
expected that the patient will resist 
almost fiercely any serious attempt on 
anybody’s part to get him to recognize 
his real difficulties. And so the psychia- 
tric interviews often become a battle 
of wits between patient and doctor — 
the patient paying well for help which 
he at the same time skillfully dodges. 
But now and again the psychiatrist 
with his superior understanding can 
get past the well-built psychic defenses 
and secure on the patient’s part some 
slight measure of recognition. It is a 
long and often a discouraging process. 
Insights are gained, lost and regained 
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in the intricate and ever-fluctuating 
battle for emotional health. This is no 
place for a tyro. Even experienced psy- 
chiatrists sometimes come out second- 
best in this battle. But insight, once 
gained and retained, proves a curative 
agent. And by insight or recognition 
we mean not just an intellectual cogniz- 
ance of the facts of the case but an 
emotional acceptance of them, which is 
often a much more difficult achievement. 
The details of this process of attain- 
ing recognition are not standardized. 
Each case is different. However, when 
the psychoanalytic approach is used 
and the patient has come to display 
toward his psychiatrist some of the 
immature or otherwise inappropriate 
reactions that he feels or has felt to- 
ward the problem-figures in his life — 
the psychiatrist is given a major oppor- 
tunity. When the time seems ripe for 
it, he points out to the patient the com- 
plete inappropriateness of his actions— 
their “poor relation to reality” as he 
might phrase it—and thus permits the 
patient to see that his feelings root 
more in himself than in their supposed 
object. For if he has allowed his feel- 
ings toward an employer or wife or 
other problem-figure to color his atti- 
tude and determine his reactions toward 
his doctor he can begin to see that per- 
haps he has gone too far and allowed 
his feelings to “get away with him.” 
He may realize that he has been 
“shadow-boxing” with himself. When 
this happens he realizes that he has 
been “projecting” his feelings which 
are at the root of his difficulties. Once 
this much recognition is attained and 
emotionally accepted, considerable fur- 
ther progress can usually be made. 


6. The sixth “R” of recovery is reso- 


lution — resolution of the underlying 
conflict. The patient, having been 


brought to some recognition of the 
major conflict which precipitated his 
difficulties, must now be encouraged to 
resolve that difficulty. It will not be 
easy for him to do this. When he first 
faced the issue the alternatives were so 
unpleasant to him that he “chose” a 
neurosis in preference to facing them. 
there will still be ample 
“emotional charge” as he is brought up 
to face them once more. Usually the 
alternative he should choose is reason- 
ably clear to the psychiatrist but, after 
all, it is not the psychiatrist who faces 
the choice and the decision must be the 
patient’s very own, if it is to mean any- 
thing permanent to him. Hence the 
psychiatrist will accept what he may 
consider an inferior decision which 
seems the patient’s own rather than 
to make any attempt to get the patient 
to choose some other alternative which 
is not his very own. 

On this point, as in most of the pre- 
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ceding points, it proves much easier to 
state in rather general terms what 
needs to be done than to indicate just 
how it is to be accomplished. Rogers, 
of non-directive therapy fame, makes a 
contribution to thinking on this parti- 
cular point when he asserts that in 
most cases the centripetal forces within 
the personality will gain the day, if 
given a fair opportunity. Just as the 
body possesses a wonderful healing 
power and the wise doctor limits him- 
self largely to giving Nature the utmost 
chance to marshal her resources to 
repair tissue damage —so the person- 
ality has within itself the resources to 
face and meet its own problems and the 
wise counselor simply acts as an im- 
partial, though not disinterested, um- 
pire in the process. With the “assist- 


' ance” that the counselor provides by his 


permissive listening and by his sum- 
marizing of the patient’s own thinking, 
the patient is enabled to work out his 


| own salvation in a manner which would 


have been well nigh impossible in the 


| tense atmosphere of the home, office or 


other place of his conflict. 

7. Re-education is the last “R” of 
We have already spoken of 
the re-education of members of the 


| patient’s environment. We are thinking 
| now particularly of the re-education of 


the patient. Even if the original con- 
flict that precipitated the nervous diffi- 
culty is resolved, as seen in the last 
step, there still remains the possibility 
that the patient may get into a similar 
difficulty again. Some victims of “ner- 
vous breakdown” become repeaters — 
they get out of one difficulty only to 
enter another, and perhaps a worse, 
one. To resolve conflicts for them is 
to sew new cloth on an old garment — 
the rent is only made the worse. So 


| the psychiatrist faces a problem that 
runs deeper than ironing out conflicts 


for them. He faces the task of rebuild- 
ing personalities. He may face a tense, 
harassed individual whose hectic life 
episodes are only the outward manifes- 
tations of his inner emotional tugs-of- 
war and he attempts to make of him a 
well-integrated individual who takes 
life calmly and as it comes. It is not 
easy work but it is fascinating and 
highly rewarding. 

Those of us who are ministers of the 
Most High God claim to be in the busi- 
ness of making new lives. We remem- 
ber in the story of Aladdin how the 
peddler went down the street crying 
“New lamps for old.” We are repre- 
sentatives of one who walks down the 
highway of life crying “New lives for 
old.” And he is no cheater, like the 
peddler in Aladdin’s story. He can 
make all things new for if any man be 
in Christ he is a new creature. Surely 
these sons of Belial — guilt, anxiety, 
antagonism and all the other trouble- 
makers in human personality — cannot 
withstand the brightness of Christ’s 
coming. But somehow with a few bril- 
Nant exceptions, most of us preachers 
nowadays have failed to gear in the 
vital and positive contributions that 
our faith has to offer with the person- 
ality needs of our people. Possibly a 
new emphasis on the contribution of 
our faith to healthy and well-developed 
personality together with its applica- 
tion to the thousands and millions of 
cases that need wise counseling could 
break the stalemate at which religion 
seems to have arrived in our times. 

We do not understand all that we 
should like to about the processes of 
recovery in personality disorders. Here 
as in most areas of human knowledge, 

(Turn to next page) 
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ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and 17th Street. 208 


rooms—$3.00 up. In the heart of Philadelphia. 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms 
Banquet and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike, Mgr. 
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ARE COMBINED IN COLORED 
ANNODYZE PEW FIXTURES 
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INDUSTRIES, INC, 


RR. 10, BOX 344- INDIANAPOLIS A, IND. 


PIPE-TONE 
FOLDING ORGANS 








stantial, 
organs. 
resonance 
tone. Tropically treated. Fa-| 
mous over the world for 40) 


Marvelous volume 


A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. 


1906 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 22, tt. | 


. the LAST WORD in sub- 
convenient folding) 


and purity of| 


years. Write for free catalog. 
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~ Fellowship Sunday Breaks the Ice 
pln AS 


| 4 HAVE been a member and regular 


attendant of this church for twenty 

years, and don’t know at least one- 
third of the people who attend,” said 
a lady to the pastor at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the W.S.C.S. That is what 
started it. Something must be done. 
It became a subject of conversation at 
the official board meeting the next eve- 
ning. The general reaction was the same. 
Even official board members, pillars of 
the church, expressed the same re- 
action. People well enough 
acquainted. 


weren’t 


There were some good explanations, 
too. The congregation had changed 
rapidly in recent years. New people had 
come, many of the older ones had died. 
It seemed that the last ten years had 
given the congregation a “New Look.” 
They iad tried Church Night Suppers 
but the ones who really ought to have 
come stayed away. What next? Why 
not try a Fellowship Sunday? Change 
the order of worship in such a manner 
that there would be a get- 
acquainted period before people felt 
they should be home. The official board 
was in hearty agreement and we had 
our first one January 23 with satis- 
factory results, so much so, that an- 
other service will be held before the 
summer months, with variations and 
correction of defects. 


room for 


plan was: (1) Pulpit 
at least two weeks, 


The general 
announcement for 
with explanation of the purpose and a 
request that all members and friends 
plan to let nothing interfere with their 
attendance on that particular day. 
(2) Preparation of a colorful tag with 
places for name and addresses of each 
side. For the 
other 


individual on the one 
non-members and visitors the 
side had a space for filling in the place 
of their present church affiliation, if 
any. When they were asked to fill in 
the cards, cordial invitations to make 
this their church home were given. 

(3) The itself. In general, 
it was the same worship service the 
people were accustomed to. The Re- 
| sponsive Reading, the Gloria Patri, the 
Apostles’ Creed were omitted. In its 
place was inserted “The Ritual of 
Friendship.” While the ushers were 
passing out the tags the pastor ex- 
plained the purpose of the tags. Every 
one, even members of the choir, were to 


service 


*Minister, First. Methodist Church, Falconer, 


New York 


fill them out and fasten them in plain 
sight, so at the close of the service, 
no one would have to look to see who 
each other was. They were all to sign 
them at once, as an act of friendliness. 
At this same time an interesting item 
of church history was read, telling the 
date when the original class was estab- 
lished in Falconer, and the names of 
the first class. It was interesting to 
note that there were seven people pres- 
ent who were descendants of the origi- 
nal class. 

Following a brief sermon by the pas- 
tor on “The Importance of Christian 
Fellowship,” the congregation was ask- 
ed to leave the sanctuary through the 
Raynor Room rather than by the usual 


exits. Members of the official board 
were in a receiving line. The people 
were encouraged to visit with each 
other as they waited to go through 


the receiving line. The pastor did not 
stand in the receiving line, but mingled 
in and out among the people encourag- 
ing them to visit and visiting himself. 
Then, as they came to the exit door, 
the ushers took each person’s tag. It 
explained that we did not 
up-to-date address file and 
needed them. But another, and 
important reason, was to get the names 
and addresses of the visitors, the new- 
church affiliation for 
the proper committees. 

Fellowship Sunday was_ successful. 
It helped “break the ice.””’ While it was 
a departure from the usual procedure 
it took only five minutes longer than 
our usual service. We shall try it 
again. Our Family Church Nights will 
be continued, and everything else we 
can think of to make this “A Friendly 
Church.” It isn’t the best method. 
But it did give us an opportunity to 
point of contact with the 
number who have, as yet, been unwill- 
ing to take any other part in our church 
life than 
hour. 


had been 
have an 
more 


comers, and their 


establish a 


the Sunday morning worship 








FUND - RAISING CAMPAIGNS 
for New Church Buildings 


CHURCH FINANCE, Inc. 


Non-Pecuniary Profit Corp.; Laws of lowa 


A. C. HAGEMAN, D.D., President 
BOX 68, RIPPEY, IOWA 


“Lynn Collection Sheets’’ convert pledges 
into cash — Samples on request 
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CuuRcH 
MANAGEMENT 





copies are valuable. 


the various parcel post zones. 


1900 Euclid Avenue 





FREE COPIES 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


@ We need the storage space and must get 

rid of old copies of Church Management 

which we have been holding. Even the old 
There are many special articles and methods 
material which you can turn to profit. 


WE PREFER TO GIVE THEM AWAY 
THAN SELLING FOR OLD PAPER 


@ If you want to share in this distribution, send us twenty-five 
cents and we will send you six unused copies of earlier issues. 
The twenty-five cents is the average postage on six copies to 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 

















SAMPLES 


| TO ADD INTEREST AND 
BUILD CHARACTER AMONG 
JUNIORS—TEEN-AGERS IN YOUR S. S. 


Lively, illustrated, Bible-centered weeklies 
that point youth toward Christ and His 


kingdom 8 big pages, printed 2 colors, 
reasonably priced. . Postal will bring 
samples for 2-week class trial—no obliga- 
tion! Designate quantities wanted of BOY 











Nature's Repair Shop: 


A Sermon for Children 


AM Sccalee' 


N Psalm 103, we read about God 
who forgives all sins and heals all 
diseases. Let us first think about 
God healing the bodies of living crea- 
tures he has Let us take a 
lizard for an The lizard 
has a large tail considering that its 
It happens sometimes 


made. 
example. 


body is small. 
that a larger animal bites off its tail, 
and this is very serious for a lizard. 
But in a short time it begins to grow 
a new tail as good as the old one. And 
if it should lose a leg it will soon grow 
We know well enough that 
not have enough sense 
Only God 


a new one. 
does 
to grow a new tail or leg. 
can do that. 


a lizard 


Have you ever seen a robin trying 
to pull a worm out of its hole? Some- 
times the worm holds on to the ground 
so tightly and the robin pulls so hard 
that the worm is pulled into halves. 
The front half crawls away and in a 
short time grows another tail. 

There little flat worms called 
planarions about a half inch long. Cut 
off the head of one 
week it will grow 


are 


of these and in a 
another with eyes 


*From the volume, “Junior Nature Sermons,” 
published by Fleming H. Revell Company. Used 
by special permission of the publisher. 

*Minister, Third 
Michigan, 


Reformed Church, Holland, 





and mouth. Now, a worm does not 
know enough to grow a _ new head. 
Only God can do that. 

You know what a starfish is. It is 


called that because it has the shape | 


of a five-pointed star. They eat oys- 
ters and so the fishermen tried to kill 
the starfish whenever they caught 
them. These fishermen took a sharp 
knife, and cutting them into halves 
threw them back into the _ water, 
thinking they were dead. But the 
half starfish soon became a whole new 
one, with five points and with a new 
mouth and a new stomach. Every time 
the fishermen cut one into halves, they 
had two starfish where there was only 
one 

All this is very strange and some- 
thing we cannot understand. While 
it is true that only God can heal the 
hurts and the pains of these little 
creatures, the writer of Psalm 
meant us when he wrote that God 
heals If God will do so 
much for these little creatures, he will 
do even more 

Did you ever have a splinter in your 
finger which you could not get 
After a while it began to fester 
it became painful. 


before. 


our bodies. 


for us. 


and 


(Turn to page 65) 


103 | 


out? | 


You could see some | 


LIFE, GIRLHOOD DAYS, or JUNIOR LIFE, 
and give S. S. name. Address Desk W-6. 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 
20 £. Central Parkway, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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HALF-TONE ELECTROTYPES 


For the embellishment of Church Printing 
Our Portfolio of 300 ) subjects 


FREE to Ministers 


Goodenough & Woglom Co. 


150 Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y. 

















HALLEY’S 
pocket BIBLEHANDBOOK 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Dr. Wm. H. Leach: 
“I am amazed by the breadth of its material, 
its compactness, its usefulness, and its low 
price. The scholarship is good, and its writing 
is splendid.” 
Cloth Binding only $2 
Order from your bookstore or 
H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, 


| *sieset ROBES 


Large selection of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
catalogue C-16 (choir robes); J-16 
(junior choir); P-16 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 
117 N.Wacker 1000N. Market 366 Fifth Ave 


Iinois 

















DENNING FIXTURES 
FOR CHURCH PEWS 


THE ORIGINAL HAT 
HOLDER 


has been standard church equip- 
ment for over 40 years. More than 
10,000 churches are equipped. Hat 
holders attached to back of pews 
eliminate cloak room congestion. 


Richly finished in light bronze, 
dark bronze and nickel 





DENNING’S ENVELOPE HOLDER 








PAT. APPLO. ROK dl 
me 


The Denning Manufacturing Co. 
2028 E. 70th St. Cleveland 3, O. 














Editorials 
(From page 7) 
learned that he can call upon him when a needy 
case arises. The physician has been available 
for counsel, for material help and personal 
sacrifice. 

Socialized medicine strikes the minister, 
also, because the doctor is a professional man. 
He has enjoyed the traditional freedoms which 
have characterized the professions. The min- 
ister also has this freedom. He appreciates it. 
And this new plan causes him to ponder. Once 
the doctor has been regimented into the state 
program, will the minister be next? 

Don’t smile at this suggestion. We talk of 
church and state separation. It is hardly a 
fact today. Those of us who deal with Chris- 
tian missions know how closely the government 
follows the activities and spoken words of the 
missionary teacher and preacher. More than 
a few have been briefed by the state as to what 
they shall say for publication. More briefs 
will follow. It is not such a far step, as you 
may at first think. The church can become 
the servant of the state. The minister is rightly 
worried as he reads the program of socialized 
medicine and you can hardly blame him for 
asking: “What next?” 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT for June, 1949 


We have been getting the releases from the 
National Health Committee which seems to 
be the propaganda group for this new plan. 
It makes a consistent attack upon the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. It is charged with 
restricting medical services, limiting sickness 
insurance and health information. The re- 
leases descend to the basis of slander. We don’t 
know too much about the American Medical 
Association but some facts are available to all. 
It has created high standards of medical edu- 
cation. It has created professional schools 
with research facilities. It has been instru- 
mental in the establishment and continuance 
of hospitals across the country. It has been a 
major factor in giving our people the high 
health standards they enjoy. So far as we 
know it has never advocated nor led move- 
ments corresponding to the strikes against hu- 
man welfare which have characterized the la- 
bor organizations. Yet, while every piece of 
labor legislation is -carefully referred to the 
interested labor body before passage, the gov- 
ernment, in this instance, is attempting to 
force through legislation not desired by the 
men and women who must operate the service. 
It is unusual in the entire scheme of social 
legislation. And, of course, this is not a demo- 
cratic procedure. 

There is one part of the propaganda which 
it is difficult for us to appreciate. A great deal 
of emphasis is placed on the “enormous” cost 
of medical services. We are repeatedly .told 
that a family can budget everything else, then 
a physical illness, entirely unanticipated, wipes 
out the savings of years. In this day of high 
prices this is a ridiculous argument. The 
charges for medical service under the unham- 
pered system of the present are most modest. 
Five dollars will buy more from the doctor 
than it will from the plumber, the carpenter 
or the automobile mechanic. It costs more to 
have a major operation on your automobile 
than to have one on yourself. It is easier to 
anticipate physical illnesses than automobile 
casualties. It would much better help the 
American home to budget its income if the fed- 
eral government socialize automobile garages. 

But this last paragraph is somewhat beside 
the point. The simple fact is that the plan for 
the socialization of medicine takes these United 
States of ours nearer to the goal of the com- 
plete police state which seems to be the goal of 
some of our leaders. 
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Classified for Sale 
and Exchange 


” The Market Place for Men, Ideas, 
Church Supplies and Service 
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CHURCH BOARDS 





Toward a More Efficient Church. A book by 


William H. Leach, written to provide a text for 
church boards who wish to take their task 


seriously. Provides lesson material and discus- 
sion questions for six evenings. $1.50. Church 
Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 








Rate for Advertisements inserted in this De- 
partment: Ten cents per word; minimum charge, 
$1.00; payable in advance. The publisher re- 
serves the right to decline advertising and refund 
remittance. If box number is used add ten cents 
for forwarding postage. 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 
Address Classified Department 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 








BIBLE SEMINARY 





Galilean Bible Seminary, Higgins Bay, New 
York. Resident and extra-mural courses. 








BOOKBINDING 








Old Bibles rebound like new, regardless of con- 
dition. Books, Hymnals, Magazines and ail types 
of bookbinding. Prompt service at reasonable 
prices. Norris Bookbinding Company, Greenwood, 
Mississippi. 








BOOKS 





Religious Libraries purchased. Send list or 
write for details. Baker Book House, Grand Rap- 
ids 6, Michigan. 


Marriage and Sexual Harmony by Oliver M. 
Butterfield. Recognized as a safe guide. Paper 
bound. Ninety-six pages. Fifty cents prepaid. 
Church Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Leach Books Wanted. We have customers for 
books, now out of print, by William H. Leach. 
We will pay the following prices for copies in 
condition good enough for resale. Church Adminis- 
tration (Abingdon-Cokesbury edition), 90c ; Church 
Finance, 90c; Church Publicity, 90c; The Making 
of the Minister, 75c. Church Management, Inc., 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Wedding Etiquette. An attractive booklet which 
gives details of wedding etiquette including prob- 
lems of the bride, problems of the groom, issuing 
invitations, plans for reception, the processional, 
wedding music, decorations, etc. Almost a neces- 
sity to the minister; a wonderful pre-marriage 
gift to the bride and groom. Fifty cents per copy. 
Church Management, Inc., {900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


CHURCH BULLETIN EXCHANGE 





Bulletins and other printed matter sent us are 
read and then held for requests from readers. 
Put us on your mailing list. As material is 
available it will be sent to you upon request. 
Include stamps for postage. Church Management, 
Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 








CHURCH FURNITURE 





Wanted immediately eighty good opera seats for 
our enlarged balcony. Write First Evangelical 
United Brethren Church, 1050 North B Street, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


For Sale: Church pews, in excellent condition. 
Semi-circular benches of fine construction in the 
following sizes: 10 benches, 18 feet long; 1, 16 
feet; 1, 14 feet; 1, 8 feet; 2, 10 feet; 1, 6 feet. 
Will sell at $1.10 per running foot. Immanuel 
Evangelical’and Reformed Church, Hampton, lowa. 








DEVOTIONAL SERVICES 








Fifteen-minute devotional services designed for 
radio, laymen and youth groups. Five complete 
scripts, postpaid, $1.00. Specify No. 1 or No, 2. 
Pastor’s Service, 121 West 9th, Michigan City, 
Indiana. 








OFFERING PLATES 





Two 10-inch, wooden offering plates, walnut 
finish, green felt pad. Special price for two, $7.00. 
New stock, bargain. Church Management, Inc., 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 








OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





Print-O-Matic Post Card Duplicator, Model 
A-2. Complete with supply kit. This duplicator 
has an automatic feed and is adaptable for cards 
from 3x5 inches to 4x6 inches, $13.50. Postage 
prepaid. Church Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 








PIPE ORGAN 


For Sale: Two-manual Barkhoff pipe organ. 
Good condition. Orville Olson, Bode, lowa. 








SOUND PROJECTORS 








BOUND VOLUMES 





Church Management. Binding costs are so high 


that we have had very few copies of Volume 24 
made up. This volume includes all issues begin- 


ning with October, 1947, and continuing through 
the September, 1948, number. Black waterproof 
cloth. $5.00 each; postage prepaid when remit- 
tance accompanies the order. Church Management, 
Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 








CABIN FOR RENT 





For Rent: Cabin, ocean front, Nova Scotia, 
$15.00 per week. July and/or August. Write the 
Rev. William A. MacLachlan, !11 West Mt. Pleas- 
ant Avenue, Philadelphia 19, Pennsylvania. 








16mm sound movie projectors. Nowhere can 
you buy leading makes for less. Response in- 
vited only from seriously interested Christian 
purchasers. Poorman Projector Sales, Schuyl- 
kill Haven, Pennsylvania. 


New 1949-i6mm Sound Projector, $250.00. 
Screen, $30.00. Ben Stinson, 521 South Lombard 
Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 








STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 





Beautiful stained glass church windows for sale. 
Excellent condition, reasonable prices. 2, 4x16 
feet; 4, 4x12 feet; 2, 2x5 feet; 1, 6x5 feet; with 
hand-painted inserts; 1, 36 inches round with 4 
15-inch round inserts; 4, 2x7 feet; 2, 2x9 feet; 
2, 18 inches by 4 feet; 1, 9 feet round with 
hand-painted inserts. Write Kuk’s Furniture 
House, 305-307 East Main Street, Amsterdam, New 
York. 














Nature’s Repair Shop 
(From page 63) 


white substance called “pus” around 
the splinter. What is it and how did 
it get there? When the splinter opened 
your skin, germs by the thousands 
wanted to crowd through that tiny 
hole into your body. They wanted to 
kill you. Then a whole army of white 
corpuscles came to the rescue to fight 
back these germs, and many of the 
corpuscles died in the attack. And the 
white matter you see around the splin- 
ter is the white corpuscles that died 
for you to save your life. Who told 
the corpuscles to fight for your life? 
Only God can do that. Indeed, God 
heals our diseases. 

God is the great healer. He showed 
us how great a healer he was when 
he sent Jesus to heal the bodies of 
many people. The New Testament 
gives us many examples of how Jesus 
made the lame to walk, the deaf to 
hear and the blind to see. 

There is one kind of disease that is 
the worst of all. This is not a disease 
of the body, it is a disease of the soul. 
This disease is called sin. The germs 
of sin are always looking for a way 
to get into our hearts, exactly as the 


germs want to get into your finger 
through the opening made by the 
splinter. We know that these sin- 


germs are in our hearts when we are 
disobedient, when we do not speak the 
truth, when we do evil instead of 
good. Sin is the worst disease of all. 
As God heals the body, so he also 
heals our hearts. Psalm 103 says that 
God forgives our sins as well as heals 
our bodies. When we read the Bible 
carefully we find that Jesus is even 
more interested in forgiving our sins 
than in healing our bodies. To be 
healed from the disease of sin, only 
two things are necessary. First, you 
must be truly sorry for the sin you 
have allowed to come into your hearts, 
and secondly, you must ask God’s for- 
giveness. Gcd is the great healer. 





RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES LEAD AT 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wisconsin—More than 8,000 
students at the University of Wiscon- 
sin here actively participate in religious 
activities, according to a survey con- 
ducted by a_ student 
committee, part of a University com- 
mittee engaged in evaluating studies. 
The number active in the 15 religious 
groups is more than double the number 


activities sub- 


who participate in intramural athletics, 
the next largest group. 

Students who participate in 
curricular affairs generally attain bet- 
ter grades than those who do not, the 
survey indicates.—RNS 
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AUTOMATIC 
DUPLICATORS 


DELUXE—Open Drum Model 





Includes Federal 


$39.79 Excise Tax 


Also six stencils, brush, ink, stylus, correc- 
tion fluid, writing plate, ink pad and instructions 


NEW T CARD 
AUTOMATIC ..-__.99-19 


Includes stencils, brush, ink and instructions 


STENCILS (Postpaid) 


a eos bee ve hs AeRe $1.98 
NEW “B” TOP-PRINTED, qu.......... 2.15 
Se Oe cu cacyeanci seuss eee cetes. ae 


“BEST,” TOP-PRINTED, qQu..-----..... 2.75 
INK (Postpaid) 
BLACK, ECO. 1 Ib. 80c: BEST, 1 ib...$1.20 


FOUR COLORS, %% Ib. each............ -70 
FOLIOS (Postpaid) 
“BEST” No. 56, 200 designs for all 
Gbelk < DORAN S ii. is cbwoiins fonbeds 0 
Miscellaneous designs for all purposes.. !.00 


PAPER 


Have a nice assortment. Send. for samples. 
Send for catalog — Department 3 


VARICOLOR DUPLICATOR CO. 


SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA 














TEACHING STEWARDSHIP 


Gem Bank popular for 
collecting irthday, Missionary 
and special offerings. Plastic base 
and top; locked with bolt and nut. 
é Each only $1.30. At your dealer. 
a 53 Complete catalog of Sunday School 

. supplies Free. Write today. 


WM. H. DIETZ, INC. "230428 wanast er. 
PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings, Altar Cloths, 
Bible Markers, Communion Linens, 
Embroideries, Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymena 


1837 srrsetes "te 1949 


church and clergy. 
Ox SONS & 
d Stree 
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VINING, Inc. 


t, New York 10, N.Y 
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Church Bulletins 


Scriptural—Artistically Designed 
Large Assortment—Self Selection 
Lithographed—Special Days—General use 
Be Sure to Get Our Free Catalog and Samples 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS, Louisville, Ky. 











FOR RENT 

FILMS [33,18 

PRODUCED 
Write for assistance on any 
Audio-Visual Aid problem. 


RELIGIOUS FILM SERVICE 


5121 West Devon Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 
Telephone ROdney 3-3800 
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A PARISH PAPER 


INCREASES ATTENDANCE 
MAKES PASTORAL CALLS 
KEEPS COMMUNITY INFORMED 
VISITS THE SICK AND INFIRM 
CONQUERS INDIFFERENCE 
ENCOURAGES CHURCH WORK 
AIDS CHURCH FINANCES 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Magic in the 
Printed Word 


S IF there were magic in the impress of type, 
the printed word conjures vital interest. To 
most folk, “I saw it in print,” has stirring signifi- 
cance. As the printed word crystallizes creative 
thought, so is it a dynamic force in influencing 
thought—and arousing action. 


Let the Printed Word Reinforce 
Your Efforts 


Publicity through printers’ ink can work wonders 
in your church—in your parish—even far afield. 


A Church Magazine of Your Own! 


Put one to work for you. Let it go to every mem- 
ber of your community. It not only tells the 
people what your church has done and plans to 
do, spiritually and socially, but it makes them 
think, talk, plan and work with you. It extends 
your influence, the grace and power of your church. 
It increases attendance and collections. Helpful 
in your endeavors to enlarge the kingdom of God, 
it builds a successful pastorship. 


Send the Coupon NOW! 


Information as to how you may run a successful 
magazine for your church at little trouble and 
cost—even at a profit if you choose—will be sent 
by return mail, upon receipt of the coupon. The 
plan is well worth your serious consideration. 
Send for the particulars. Read every word. Then 
decide. Don’t put it off and let a glorious oppor- 
tunity slip by. 
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The Only Fully Professional Quality Single Case 
Standard 16mm Sound Motion Picture Projector 


Projector. 


pl im C lion oe 
‘ “ep Sryert 400" Junio 





Made by the world’s foremost manu- Name 
facturer of sound and projection equip- Sats 
ment for the motion picture industry. Church 


VISUAL PRODUCTS Street 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. NH. J. 


City 


aspen ilane r 


State 
tal U, S, A. 


TPrices g 
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not apply Outside the con}; 
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In Caneda: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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